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eg r, 
News of the Week 


very prominent since we 


sis Church erisis has been 


I: st wrote. Not only has ther been t} mecting 
of th Bishops at Lambeth, but the Church Congress 


has reflected a manifold anxicty. The Lambeth meeting 
27th, and an extremely 


The 


rey iS¢ d 


ended on Thursday, September 
cement was made afterwards. 


ike the 


Ifaving in view the approval given 


important announ 


Bishops’ policy is to m 
Praver Book of 1928. 


to that book by the Tlouses of Convocation and the ¢ 


t 


available for use 


hureh 
Assembly, they cannot regard its use as inconsistént with 
lovalty to the Church of England. 


same reason they must regard as inconsistent with loyalty 


But for precisely the 


the use of deviations from or additions to the existing 
Praver Book (the Book of 1662) which are not contained 


in the 1928 revision. No departure from the Book of 


1662, however, will be permitted unless the members of 
a parish, as represented in the Parochial Church Council, 


are in agreement with the incumbent. 





ived special considera- 


Two matters, however, have rec 
tion. The Bishops recommend that permission to us 
! 


the Holy Communion Service provided in th 
of 1927 and 1928 should be 


revisions 


oranted on 
ally, subject tO su 
conditions as the Bishop may determine. Variations 
der of the Holy Commu 


Y i €xe ptional 


circumstances, and then provision h 


from and additions to the 1662 0 


nion, apart from such exceptional! and provasio) al san 
tion as the Bishop may give, are to be regarded as irregu- 
larities which must cease. As for the rubrics eon Reser 
vation, the Bishops are awaiting the report of { 
Committee. The announcement ends with re keabole 
words. “The Bishops, frankly recognizing that t! 
are not without their share of blame im the ditliculties 
of recent years, appe il to thei cllow-Ciu bien 
loyal co-operation in this fres! lenvour to resto 
peace to the Chureh.” 
4 

It should be understood t i ear \ } i 
announecd is tentative tl Bis Ops ha nuilated 
it as a Starting point for consultats if t! cl 
and laity For our part we imnot think how the B Ops 
could really recover discipline for the Church « cept 


j 
by such methods as they propose 


ing is * We cannot go back on } tices ch have 
been cither expressly permitted or oper tolerated 
by most of the Bishops fora great nat rs B Wi 
ean and do eall a halt in th “ase oO sireme practi 
The Book of 1928 provides us with a fair and sonabl 
means of doing this. It fixes the limits of legality 
Without it we should be helpless. We have let matters 
drift too mich in the past. but 1 \ Dy 
tunity to say what is lee i] i! lowly is] a j PrOpPOS 
to make use of it. _ 
An obvious and immediate objection to this policy is 
that it seems to be a defiance of the decision of VPariiament 
not to sanction the Book ol 1027 o1 haat 1928. But 
we think it will be seen, on reflection. that tld not 


be wise this accusation. At present thei i 
widespread and Various illegality in} 
that the 


at Jast of checking 


oO wress 
i 


rt t. ¥ 


Bisheps say in effect is, We want to make sure 
this illegality. 


criterion for us to apply is the revised 
} 1 
Whole 


; . , 
embodies the of the considered judement of eccle- 


siastical authority.” It mav be that the « 


P} onents ol 
i 


the revision, acting on the most rigorous interpretation 


the State, will 


That 


of the collision between the Church and 


try to foree the Church back to the Book of 1662. 


| Disestablishment 


would mean {t is a matter not only 
for churchmen to consider but for all others who revere 
the association of Church and State, which. in the past, 
has spiritualized many of the efforts of secular statesman- 
ship. Shall that association be ended It is a evra 
question. 

Rhe Church Congress at Cheltenham was preceded by 


an earnest but, as we think, thoroughly mistaken protest 
Dr. ii, BD. A. l 


Hall. Oxford, beine allowed to speak at th 


The 


against 


Ripon 


Major thr noderiist Princi rk 


Coneri Ss. prote | WES Sit 
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hundred Anglo-Catholies, including Lerd Halifax. The 
Bishop of Gloucester, as President of the Congress, 
sent a carefully reasoned reply to Lord Halifax in which 
he argued for the toleration of sincere opinion. Experi- 
ence had shown that the truth could be best established 
by free discussion. He himself did not always agree 
with Dr. Major, but he recognized that Dr. Major was 
attempting to build up an apologetic and philosophy of 
the faith in accordance with modern thought. Although 
Dr. Major did not believe in the miraculous, he believed 
in the supernatural—without believing in the virgin 
birth, for example, he believed in the divinity of Christ. 
* * * * 

Dr. Major often seems to us to injure his cause by 
heing unduly dogmatic; by setting up what the Bishop 
of Gloucester aptly called “ an orthodox wnorthodoxy.” 
But anyone who sincerely wishes to be a Christian while 
trying to express his belief in evolutionary terms, is 
surely not a suitable subject for expulsion. If he were, 
the Church of England would not be the comprehensive 
body she has always been but would model herself on 
the Church of Rome, whose strength is in strict tests 
and marvellous organization but whose weakness is in 
her intellectual appeal. If expulsion had been the 
Church's remedy we should now be looking back with 
sorrow and humiliation on the expulsion of such men as 
Colenso and F. D. Maurice. The modernist has no 
right to press an exclusive dogma of his own, but it is 
equally true that he has no need to apologize for a sincere 
attempt to make belief grow where none grew before. 

te *% ok oe 

The Bishop of Durham, in his sermon before the 
Congress opened, drew a gloomy parallel between the 
condition of France and Russia on the eve of revolution 
state of England. Revolution had 
commonly been preceded by attacks on sex morality and 
religious education. He saw in England to-day both these 
evil portents—cfforts to disintegrate the home by 
weakening the marriage ties and efforts to de-Christianize 
the schools, 


-and the present 


As a nation we were living on * an inherited 
capital of Christian morality,” but this was steadily 
wasting. The Bishop was ina gloomy mood. We cannot 
think that his denunciation was justified except in 
the sense that all moral diatribes are deserved by 
miserable sinners. We do not detect any serious national 
change for the worse. 
** * * * 

The Bishop of Gloucester, in his presidential address at 
the Congress, suggested that it was only the desire for a 
State-cnforced uniformity that made the authority of 
Parliament necessary, and he suggested that the repeal 
of the Act of Uniformity would give the Church all the 
spiritual freedom which was necessary. He was surprised 
that those opponents of the revised Prayer Book who 
professed to be most eager for reunion with Nonconformity 
were the very people who failed to recognize that it was 
the authority of Parliament in spiritual affairs which 
stood in the way.“ It is an interesting illustration of the 
theological ignorance of the House of Commons.’ At 
present the tendency seemed to be towards cither 
Disestablishment or a solution on lines similar to the 
Church of Scotland Act of 1921. Personally, he did not 
Disestablishment. Nevertheless, it might in the 
cit be necessary to aceept it and even to work for it. 

x * i * 

On Friday, September 28th, the American reply to the 
Anglo-French naval compromise was delivered at the 
Foreign Office and was published in the papers of last 
Saturday. 


desire 


Thus the British public is now in the curious 
position of having before it the reply in full to a proposal 
with which it is only fragmentarily acquainted. The 


French Government are credited with the desire to make 
public the whole récord of the Anglo-French negotiations 
This record has been sent to the American Governnent 
perhaps in response to the hint of Mr. Kellogg who 


remarked in the American Note that his Government }iad 
not been adequatcly informed of the facts. Now {het 
the compromise is dead publication does not seen) to 
matter so much as it did, but it is still desirable to overtike 


some of the preposterous rumours which grew up be« 

the facts were not accessible. Mr. Britten, the Chairiosy 
of the Naval Affairs Committee in the American Horse «f 
Representatives, for instance, has described the coi 
mise as a Treaty—a strange description of a for 
which was merely to be laid before the Prepai 


Commission of the Disarmament Conterence in the t 
that it would be universally adopted. 
x # * x 

The Labour Party Conference opened at Birining).am 


Mr. Littis- 
bury’s address was a characteristic performance. 
rebuked the extremists, as the new policy of the Lal» 
Party, of course, required him to do, but he contrived by 
little emotional interludes to suggest that he had much 
sympathy with them. Perhaps Mr. Lansbury’s muws 
remarkable statement was his indignant repudiatio: 
any attempt “to unite our forces with the decad 
remains of Liberalism.” He added that such an attenipt 
would be “ foredoomed to failure for our on | 
goal is Socialism.” Nevertheless. Mr. 

definitely recommended co-operation with the Liberals, 
and so, rather unexpectedly, has the ex-Editor of 
New Leader (the organ of the Independent Labour Part 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford. In spite of Mr. Snowden’s recoin- 


on Monday with Mr. Lansbury in the chair. 


—¢ 


} 
ana ¢ 


Snowden has 


mendation there is not in the least likely to be a plan of 


co-operation before the General Election. When 

General Election is over the views of the Labour Pa 
will be different 
the case may be. 


more stubborn or more compliant, os 


* * * 


I 


The Conference had before it not only the 
programme which the Labour Executive had drawn up 
on the instructions of the Blackpooi Conference of last 
year, but a resolution on the subject of party loyalty 
which leapt out of the brain of the Executive itself at 
the last moment. 
at the Communists and is tactically 
opportune because the Communists are ordered to break 
up the Labour Party, but it may also be made to apply - 
if the Executive dares—to Mr. Maxton and his fellow 
members of the Independent Labour Party and to the 
members of the Minority Movement, all of whom do m« 
harm to the Labour Party than the Communists can 
do. Abuse from the 
the words of Mr. Maxton and his friends make deep 
wounds. There was a brisk debate on the resolution, 
but it was carried. On Tuesday after a speech by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald a very long resolution was adopted 
policy. With 


aoree, but with most 


unwic! 


This resolution is ostensibly aimicd 


necessary l 


Communists is expected, but 


condemning the Government's forcign 
some of the condemnation we can 
of it we cannot. 
ment exalting the Geneva Protocol as the only way to 
disarmament, although the Protocol would have fastened 
War upon us as a means of maintaining peace. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday Mr. MacDonald explained and praised 
the sixty-five articles of the programme. This vast 
scheme is not a programme for any particular election, 
but a sort of evolutionist text-book which would take 
generations to bring to fruition. Mr. MacDonald really 
admitted this, but he laid particular emphasis on a few 
subjects which will no doubt emerge before the General 


There was a particularly absurd state- 





b 
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Election as the only programme for immediate use— 
unless, of course, events or the Government, drive the 
thoughts of Labour into some wholly new channel. He 
made it plain that a Labour Government would at once 
repeal the Trades Disputes Act and the Eight Hours 
(Mines) Act. The mines, transport, power, land and life 
insurance would be a recent blessed 
would be grades 


. publicly owned ~° 
word in place of * nationalized.” There 
ol State-ownership and management, some industries 
being bodily taken over by the State and others being 
only “ controlled.” Relations with Russia would be 
restored, plural voting would be abolished, and Labour 
would * support * separate Parliaments for local affairs 
in Scotland, Wales, and England. 


* * * * 


Mr. Maxton could hardly contain his impatience to 
*It is nota 
programme,” he cried, “* It is only a thesis.” He declared 
that the Labour movement would not be permitted to 
* Nationalization of all the 
must be undertaken by the next 
* If you would stop getting Com- 


demolish this swollen and nebulous policy. 


bring in Socialism slowly. 
essential industries ” 
Labour Government. 
munists by the throat and start 


would get your majority.” The 


getting capitalists you 
split in the Party has 
become wider and decper. 
* * * + 

The dockers’ strike in Australia is so confusing that it 
is impossible to disentangle all the facts. Some of the 
strike their policy from day to day, 
and as the 
by no means invariably obeyed, there is an unceasing 
play of cross purposes. It is enough to say in general 
that when the trade had thrown the 
Arbitration Award which they had accepted and which 

id the force of law, there 


1 
‘hange 


leaders ¢ 
instructions issued to the trade unionists are 


unionists over 
hi was nothing for it but for the 
Federal Prime Minister, Mr. Bruce, to vindicate the law. 
A minority has been trying by anti-Parliamentary and 


ille gal action to vompel the majority to surrender its 

will. Mr. Bruce promptly drafted the Transport Workers’ 

Act and secured its rapid passage through all its stages, 
* * * * 

With the help of this Act the Government deprived 
the Executive of the dockers of all its rights, and it was 
provided that at the principal ports only men who had 
received a might be employed. 
The Act came into force on Monday. But in the preceding 
davs there had been much dangerous rioting and a certain 
The Port of Sydney has been fairly 


Government licence 


amount of bombing. 
free of trouble, but at Adelaide, Melbourne, Brisbane and 
Fremantle the situation has been serious. At Adelaide 
on Monday there was an unexpected, if temporary, 
moderation of the storm. Th. 
the law. and though a hiteh 


trade union leaders there 
advised the men to ohe Vv 
in the settlement occured later, the strikers are not likely 
to fight with the same heart after No doubt 
Mr. Brice will succeed as he 


* * * * 


a retreat. 


qaeserves, 


The Home Seerctary has announced that he and the 
Minister of Transport are drafting regulations for abating 
the 
throughout the country. 


nuisanee of street noises, not only in London, but 
It is recognized that the noise is 
The 
of Transport will consult with the motor organizations 
und with the public authorities. He has the 
make regulations, but it rests with the Home Secretary, 


largely due to motors and motor horns. Minister 


power to 


is the central police authoritv, to sec that thev are 
enforeed. 

* * + 
week has been re markable ior some extraordinarily 


On Monday it 


The 


generous benefactions, was announced 


that the Rockefeller Foundation had offered to C ambridge 
£700,000 on condition that the 
University found a further sum of £229,000. The self- 
sacrifice of Cambridge men is indeed to be put to the test ; 
but the Rockefeller Foundation never gives money unless 
the recipient is prepared to satisfy financial tests of 
worthiness. The Rockefeller Board, apart 
from the task d to Cambridge, is evidently 


University the sum of 


however, 


now propose 


convinced that Cambridge is the most suitable seat of 
learning to be entrusted with this prin elysum. The Foun- 
dation works for the good of humanity, and it evidently 
recognizes in Cambridge one of the most accomplished 
and noblest schools of science in the world. On Wednes- 
day it became known that Lord Woolavineton had given 
£50,000 for the restoration of the nave of St. George's 


Chapel, Windsor, and £125,000 to Middlesex Hos} ital 
in order that a wing may be built for pay 
We hay 


the best medical services in thi 


ing p itients 


of moderate means. often pointed out that 
Kingdom are at th: 


poor, bi t are often nace 


Lord Woolavington has shown 


dis- 
posal of the rich and th ssible 
to the 
great discrimination. 

* * ~ * 


he tween, 


class 


A certain number of persons with no sense of proportion 
appealed to the Home Secretary to prohibit the landing 
in this country of Mrs. McPherson, the notorious American 
evangelist. It is true that 
brought against her in America, 
failed. justifiable to say 


seandalous charges wer 
but the prose 

that an alien should 
his or her methods of publicity arc 
distasteful or grotesque. Sir William Joynson-Hicks did 
well to reject the representations made to him, but we 
should have thought he could have ignored them without 
issuing a public statement on the subjet t. It is diflicult 
to imagine what Mr. Gladstone would have felt if one of 
his Ministers had rushed into a publie announcement to 
thing 
Home Office 


‘ution 
It is not 
be excluded because 





rebut chatter and gossip. This sort of encourages 

the public to think, quite wrongly, that th 

finds importance in ut import int incidents, 
# * x ~ 

been appointed by the 

h readers may 


a priest of the 


A Committee has Editor to 
consult upon any personal problems whi 
like to submit. It c 
Church of England. a doctor, 


They will bring their knowledge and experience 


nsists of a teacher, 
and two medical psvcholo- 
gists. 
together and try to arrive at a common judgment: but 
the responsibility for a final answer will with Mr. 
Alan Porter. <All questions will be answered by private 
correspondence, but a the Spectator will be 
reserved each discussions of general interest 
Full details of our plan are given on a later page. We 
of impartial 

thorough 


rest 


pace ot 
I 


weck for 


ade Ts a service 


erounded 


hope in this way to offer our r 


and well-informed advice 


scientifie training. We have often wished to offer such 
a service. It holds the ideal of establishing, as far as 
possible, personal and friendly lations with our readers, 
It will need their full co-operation to make the feature a 
success and to exhaust its uses. The plan of the * Con- 
ference” is new; a rviee of advice has never been 
undertaken with full knowledge and responsibility. The 
technical equipm nt of psycn i] has advaneed ercatly 
in our day, and we hope that our Conference will develop 
into a feature of great important nd value. 

Bank Rate, 4! per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 2ist, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
10214 ; on Wednesday week 1023: a year ago 102%. 


Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88{x.d.; on 
Wednesday week 88!x.d.: a Conversion 
Loan (3§ per cent.) was on Wednesday 77%; on Wedues- 
day week 


vear ago Sd%n.d 


W7ie; @ year ago 74}. 
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The American Proposal 


HAT the Government seem to have forgotten during 
the past few months is that naval and military 
policy in a democracy cannot be a mere concept of the 
experts. The policy must be the clear thought of states- 
manship inspired or modified, but no more, by the best 
technical advice. This familiar truth is signified by the 
provision of a civilian bridge between the experts and 
the taxpayer. The First Lord of the Admiralty—not 
the First Sea Lord, who is a professional seaman on the 
active list—and the Secretary of State for War, as mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, are the channels through which all 
naval and military demands must reach the people. We 
are not sufliciently informed to state explicitly that the 
ill-omened Anglo-French compromise was accepted neat 
by the Government from their experts and passed on to 
Washington without modification— without having any 
of the tests of statesmanship applied to it--but it looks 
as though that was what happened. 

A Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs who did not 
in this particular case exercise his right and duty of 
supervision might, no doubt, plead some excuse. He 
might say that the matter had not yet reached the 
sphere of statesmanship, as all that was required was a 
draft—frankly composed by experts—to lay before the 
other experts of the Preparatory Commission of the 
Disarmament Conference. If that be the excuse, the only 
possible comment is that imagination has not often failed 
more miserably. It was obvious that the compromise 
however innocent the British intention might be, and we 
know perfectly well that it «as innocent— would be taken 
by Germany to mean a closing up of the French and 
British ranks against her, and would in particular be 
taken by America to mean a definite challenge to herself, 
Much the easiest explanation of the blunder, which hap- 
pens also to be the kindest, is that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
was very ill and terribly overworked at the time. Indeed, 
he has himself frankly admitted that his too brief explana- 
tion in the House of Commons caused misunderstanding. 

Fortunately, the compromise is dead. It is mourned 
by no party: we cannot recall any instance of public 
condemnation being stronger in almost every political 
quarter. It is useless, and it would be unfair even if it 
were of any use to blame the experts. Their task is 
always to solve an equation of safety and they cannot be 
expected to take risks. We have often recalled the late 
Lord Salisbury’s remark that if you listened only to 
experts you would soon be fortifying the moon against 
a possible attack from Mars. The chief danger now is that 
if the British Government do not show plainly that they 
by no means intend to act blindly on expert advice 
America .will bring forward her experis to match ours. 
That would be her logical retort. But it is well known 
that the Big Navy experts in America in their present 
frame of mind would quite outbid our own in their 
estimates of what is necessary for naval security. 

No doubt our experts made the best bargain they 
possibly could in the circumstances. But it left out of 
account the fairly obvious fact that the vast majority of 
Englishmen are not in favour of serving the French 
policy of military predominance in Europe. Such a 
policy may be natural for the French, but it is quite 
unnatural for us. Great Britain with her eyes open, 
and rightly as we think, took a tremendous risk in prom- 
ising to go to the rescue of France if Germany attacked 
her, and of doing the same thing for Germany if she 
were attacked by France. That pledge was given in the 
firm belief that the conditions of security would thus be 
satisfied and contidence would be created. But Great 


Britain cannot be expected to smile upon the retention 
of huge conscript armies— this was implied in the compro- 
mise—for all experience shows that they lead th 
to fresh wars. 

If it is clear that ordinary British opinion « 
coincide with French desires, it is equally clear ¢! 


] 


tOCs { 
does demand constant co-operation with America. ‘I 
are, no doubt, various shades of liking and dislik: 
America, but nearly everybody believes that there 
hope for the peace of the world unless Great Britai: | 
America pull Anglo-American agres 
should be 


together. 
and we believe is, in spite of appearan to 
the contrary—the principal aim: of our foreign po 
Now that the Anglo-French compromise is dead 

can be done to get on with the true policy ? The 

comes plainly enough from the American Not 
unequivocally rejected the compromise. 

It had been expected that the Note would reflect a 
bitterness which was said to be rampant in the Stat 
Department at Washington. 
fied. The Note was not merely civil, but ended 


The expectation was 


opening a door and trying to bow us in for fresh consid: 
tion of an admittedly diflicult question. We are 

the vast majority of Englishmen look now to the Go 
ment to accept the American invitation. At the unha)) 
Three-Power Naval Conference at Geneva Mr. Gibson 
(whose intense rigour in maintaining the absolute Amevi- 
can formula we have often blamed) used very wise words 
when he said * We ought to deal with this subject on a 
broader and higher ground than our need of meeting all 
conceivable eventualities.” In other words, technical 
calculations of naval and military strength are not enoug 
Statesmen should remember that civilized men have 
within their power to build up a new world if they will 
make real the simple declaration of the Peace Pact. If 
they do not take the necessary steps quickly, and with 
enthusiasm and faith. the Pact will soon be forgotten ss 
an utterly unreal thing. 

The necessity of * implementing ” the Peace Pact is 
nct by any means confined, of course, to naval and 
military strength. We have taken the view that 
ought to withdraw from the Rhineland at once, simp! 
because we desire to see the Peace Pact made real. W 
admit that before the signing of the Pact we reluctant! 
saw many more arguments against the proposal th 
Great Britain should, if necessary, act independently « 
France than we could see for it. Now everything 
changed. If we take the Peace Pact seriously we must, 


to put it quite bluntly, take such “risks ” in the regio: 


of naval and military affairs as an expert, speaking solely 
and properly in his own terms, would deprecate. W: 
believe that in the end this sort of “risk ” will be tow 
the smallest of all risks. 

America proposes now nol a new conference but siniph 
another attempt among naval Powers to produce a draft 
formula which will enable the Preparatory Commission 
to get on with its work. This time the negotiations 
would not be contined to France and Great Britain. The 
American Note ingeniously recalls an informal suggestion 
that was made by the French delegation at the Prepar- 
atory Conference in 1927. That suggestion was that an 
adjustment of limitation to special national needs could 
be “accomplished by permitting any of the Powers to 
vary the percentage of tonnage in classes within the total 
tonnage.” In other words there would be a total or 
global naval strength permitted, but it would be open to 
each Power to make one class of ships particularly strong 


at the expense of other classes, Great Britain would be 
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able to build the necessary number of cruisers for patrol- 
ling her vast trade-routes, but would have fewer capital 
ships. 

America, it will be said. would then have more large 
ships than we should have. Possibly. A risk? Well, 
we must not go further into the | hilosoy hy of risks, but 
we are confident of this: that if the fresh American 
proposal yielded an acceptable result, as it very easily 
might, we could proceed without sny ditliculty at all to 
end for ever the only source of serious disagreement 
between America and Great Britain. That source is the 
hitherto unceasing dispute about belligerents’ rights. 
War has reached such a state that it is impossible to 


conecive another creat war unless it h« provoked by 
Is it imaginable that if Great Britain 
America of 
hts to the point 


criminal purpose. 
were engaged against an “ageoressor”” the 
to-day would insist upon ** neutral rig 
of feeding and helping the aggressor? We do not belicve 
ut. it is only necessary to agree upon some formula under 
which the exercise of the rights of search and capture 


would be exercised in the only possible kind of war. 





We have all been approa hing the question of limitation 
from the wrong end. If we approach it in future from 
the other end, making our start frem the Peace Pact as a 
vast potential reality, we shall find our difticulties disap- 


pearing one by one. 


The Unionist Party Conference 


PROPORTION of the resolutions proposed at the 
4 annual Conference of the Unionist Party are always 
We do not 


in the least complain of that, because it is the function of 


more remarkable for zeal than discretion. 


the Conference not to determine policy but to suggest 
it. Indeed the Conference would be lifeless if zealous 
groups were not continually trying to urge the leaders 
on to some new venture. As was expected, there was a 
considerable contrast between the demands of the safe- 
suarding zealots and what the Prime Minister promised. 

Last week we predicted with some confidence the 
character of Mr. Baldwin’s remarks on. safeguarding. 
Although we were confident we were not in the least rash, 
for it was easy enough to foresee what Mr. Baldwin 
would say, provided that he held by his pledges. Of 
course, in spite of the delusive hopes of those who per- 
suaded the Conference to pass a strong resolution, Mr. 
Baldwin abided by the policy he had most carefully 
described to the Chief Whip. Apparently the conditions 
which must be fulfilled before a safeguarding duty can 
be granted will remain substantially as they are. That 
is to say, the industry which applies for a safeguarding 
duty must prove that it is eflicient, that it is a victim of 
unfair foreign competition, and that the duty will not 
scriously affect other British industries. Changes, how- 
ever, are to be made in the methods of approach to the 
impartial tribunal which considers claims. 

Even so, there is no idea of introducing these changes 
until after the General Election. At present an industry 
which wants a safeguarding duty applies in the first 
instance to the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade 
decides whether the claim is properly one to be submitted 
to the tribunal. In the last four vears the Board of 
Trade has passed on twenty out of the forty-nine applica- 
tions made to it. In the case of these twenty the tribunal 
has recognized only nine claims 
leather gloves, fabric gloves, gas mantles, cutlery, wrap- 


those on behalf of lace, 


ping paper, pottery, buttons, and enamelled hollow-ware. 
If the Unionist Party should be returned to power and 
introduced the changes which are contemplated, the 
Board of Trade would not be able to forbid access to the 
tribunal except in the case of industries which provide 
food. The Tribunal, however, though considering a 
vastly increased number of claims, would be guided, as we 
understand, by such tests as are in force now. This 
kind of safeguarding would remain distinct from a policy 
of Protection. No Government could possibly delegate 
the responsibility of deciding for a Protectionist policy 
to a small tribunal of more or less unknown officials. 

We are inclined to say, indeed, that if the iron and steel 
industry—which is not a distinct industry, but a con- 
glomeration of trades providing the raw material of 
many other trades—were allowed to approach the tribunal 
and had its claim recognized, the Government would at 


once be faced with the whole issue of Protection. It 
would have to take the matter into its own hands. 
The resolution touching on the reform ot the House 
of Lords was reduced from its former ample proportions 
sill to a 


Committee and a demand that the composition of the 


to a demand for submitting an allesed Money 


House of Lords should never be « hanged without its own 
consent. The first of these two proposals is quite reason- 
able; the second seems extrem ly incautious. Surely 
the simplest and most effective way of ending a constitu- 
tional dispute is for the Bill to be submitted in its final 
form to a Referendum of the whole electorate which will 
answer “ ves” or * no.” There would be no vagueness 
about voting on a principle. The reference would be 
solely to a completed Bill. If it be said that the voters 
are incapable of voting intelligently in such a case, it 
must be said that they are also incapable of choosing a 
member of Parliament. If the veto was given plainly 
to the people the Parliament Act could stand. , 
The most encouraging aspect of the whole Conference 
to our mind was the surge of feeling which insisted that 
the Unionist Party must stand for the improvement of 
to use a good Victorian phrase the “* Condition of the 
People.” Young delegates from Oxiord declared that 
the Socialist wave among “ intellectuals ~~ which after the 
War rose above all ancient high-water marks was fast 
receding. Young “ intellectuals “~ were finding in the 
Unionist Party the best means of ending the long scandal 
under which Great Britain was divided into “two 
nations.” The frequency with which the name of 
Disracli was invoked, and Sybil was quoted, proved 
that a new Young England party is in the making. 
What will it stand for ? 
for the manual workers of the amenities of life 


It will stand for a fairer share 
better 
wages, easicr opportunities for passing into the managing 
departments of industry, more education, no slums. 
One necessary step in the direction of committing the 
Unionist Party to this cause is the definite introduction 
of Unionist working-class Members of Parliament. The 
insistence on this point was very well received by the 
Conference. Here is an occasion for some of those 
apparently pre-destined Unionist candidates—men with 
strong local claims, whether territorial or industrial—to 
sacrifice themselves and help to bring working-men 
Unionists into the House of Commons. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain's brilliant performance in the 
production of houses received its due reward of grateful 
thanks, but Young England is impatient of the delays in 
getting on with the work of slum-clearance. As for 
unemployment, we are confident that the scheme for 
relieving industry of most of its rates will greatly help. 
But there are several possible collateral cures and we 
wait anxiously tor the results of * transference ~~ and 
the new emigration schemes. 
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London Squares 


F Parliament agrees to give immediate and statutory 

effect to the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on London Squares that were published last 
week, in the near future the majority of 461 squares and 
enclosures with a total area of 460 acres will be per- 
manently preserved as open spaces. The Report has, 
however, a wider scope than the mere prevention of 
building. Lord Londonderry and his colleagues have 
put forward a number of constructive proposals which 
deserve more attention than has hitherto been given. 

The Spectator has many times described the shortage 
of playgrounds for children in London, even in the well- 
to-do districts of Chelsea and Kensington. 

The Commissioners anticipate that any measure com- 
pelling the owners of squares to admit children would no 
doubt be strongly resisted, but they are of the opinion 
that arrangements for the admission of children under 
suitable conditions of supervision and control might 
well be made. The local authorities in the County of 
London will no doubt pay regard to the strong advice 
of the Commission that they should endeavour to secure 
the consent of owners so that children may make more 
use of the squares. Looking out at St. James's Square 
from a club window and seeing it usually quite deserted 
I have sometimes wondered whether the owners of 
London’s premier squares could not do a great kindness 
by permitting not only children, but also club servants, 
who work long hours, sometimes under stuffy conditions, 
to be allowed in the garden. Undoubtedly we are not 
taking full advantage of the enclosures which add so 
much to the amenities of the Metropolis, and the Report 
is rendering a great service to Londoners by suggesting 
other possible uses. 

The increasing difliculty of finding parking places for 
‘ars, for example, has caused inconvenience to many, 
and the owners in the evidence which they placed before 
the Royal Commission put forward the practical sug- 
gestion that it was important in the public interest to 
allow for the construction of garages and parking places 
for cars in underground structures beneath the squares 
so as to free the streets and facilitate traffic. In such 
eases, of course, it might be necessary to construct 
entrances to the garages, slightly restricting the open 
space. The view taken by the Commissioners is that 
they do not consider it within their province to express 
any opinion on the question of whether the construction 
of underground garages in the future is necessary or 
desirable. But they do not recommend that the present 
owners of the squares should be in any way restricted 
from building underground structures, provided the 
amenities of the surface are not affected, and subject to 
power being given to the London County Council to 
impose reasonable conditions. 

Another constructive proposal in the Report concerns 
the improvement of the enclosures which were laid out 
during the development of high-class residential estates, 
in many cases between the years of 1800 and 1350. 
Most of them are surrounded by heavy iron railings and 
hidden from the public eye by thick shrubberies or, in 
some cases, by a privet hedge. It was, I believe, Mr. 
Topham Forrest, the Chief Architect of the L.C.C., who 
first made the suggestion some years ago at a lecture 
given to the London Society that the appearance of 
many of the squares would be much improved if the ugly 
railings were taken down, and the shrubberies and hedges 
removed. This has already been done at New Square 
in Lincoln’s Inn, where the grass is brought up to the 
railings and tive delightful view across the lawn is unim- 


paired. The Commission advise that in other cases the 
railings be altogether removed, or else replaced by posts 
and chains, or by some light and more attractive form 
of protection. 

The main que stion, howe ver, is how to preserve 6] 
squares as open spaces. Endsleigh Gardens was built 
upon by the Society of Friends in 1923, and Morninet 
Crescent more recently was acquired for a tobacco 
factory ; while the open spaces of Bloomsbury, arovnd 
the Foundling Hospital, are still threatened. VFortu- 
nately at least half of the enclosures are already so 
tected that there is no danger of them ever being built 
over, or of any compensation being claimed by 
owners, who are for the most part public bodies or 
fre eholders. The 


future of 228 enclosures in private hands and now subj 


important problem concerns 


to certain leases. Many of these belong to well-known 


men. The Prince of Wales, for example, declares his 
intention of maintaining the land for which he is 
sponsible in Lambeth as an open space. The Duk: 
Westminster, who owns cleven squares in Westmins! 
puts forward a number of conditions which must 
observed if his land is to be “ sterilized.” and no co 
pensation paid. A similar attitude is taken by Lord 
Cadogan, who owis eleven squares in Chelsea. On the 
whole, the conditions suggested by the owners cannot | 
regarded as unreasonable, but Parliament may |} 
unable to grant all their requests. For example, a num! 
of owners have asked that in the event of Parliamy 
providing for the separate taxation of land values, t! 
squares which they offer to preserve as open sp: 
should be exempt from such taxes. Possibly on con- 
stitutional grounds such a_ provision binding fut 
Parliaments may be opposed, and obstacles may ari 
on this and other points when the time comes for t 
recommendations to be brought forward in legal form, 
But there are means of meeting such difficulties 

One of the most interesting sections of the Report giv 
details of cach square, and some surprising facts 
revealed. 
the owner of Argyle Square in the Euston Road. Her 


lor example, it has been impossible to tra 


almost in the centre of London, local residents work 
throughout last winter in order to save the garden from 


becoming derelict. The generosity of landowners, too, i 
the East End is not always realized. In Stepney, fi 
example, Lord Colebrooke has agreed to a licence in per- 


petuity being granted to the local Borough Council s: 


that Stepney Green Gardens may be always used as an 
open space, and this licence is not revocable. The Hon. 
Evan Morgan has offered to give the frechold of Tredegar 
Square in the Mile End Road to the local authority on 
condition that the land is not to be built upon, while Mr. 
B. Smith and Mr. M. F. Tweedie have let Carlton Square 
to the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association at ten 
shillings a year. When the value of land in London is 
remembered—the price asked for 4} acres at Mornington 
Crescent was £60,000— it is well we should recognize the 
public spirit of many landowners. Indeed, the Com- 
mission emphasizes that the attitude of the owners of 
the squares generally discloses “a favourable state of 
alfairs.”’ 

Londoncrs ought to be very grateful to Lord London- 
derry and his colleagues for having investigated the 
whole question so thoroughly and so quickly, and for 
having put forward a common-sense and reasonable policy. 
Even at the maximum the total cost of preserving all the 
enclosures mentioned in the Report, with the exception 
of five which are otherwise protected, would not exceed 
£600,000, and in view of the generous attitude of the 
owners, it is expected that the actual expenditure will be 
much less than this sum. During the next few months 
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Parliament no doubt will be very much occupied dis- heresies of one a often, if not always, become the 


cussing the hundred clauses of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
Rating Bil, but time must be found for the introduction 
this winter of a London Squares Bill, which will, let us 
hope, be carried into law as an unoppesed measure with 
the unanimous approval of all parties. 


B. S. Townroe. 


Heresy Hunting 


7E are probably the most tolerant of peoples. But 
\\ even in England the old spirit of intolerance is 
not quite dead, and it has flared up again this week in 
two very different cases. The coming of an American 
woman evangelist, whose methods are said to be uncon- 
ventional, has occasioned protests from other evangelists 
and an appeal to the Home Secretary, who very prudently 
declined to forbid the lady to land. The inclusion of 
two Modernists among the oflicial speakers at the Chelten- 
ham Church Conference has provoked Vigorous criticism 
from the Anglo-Catholic section of the Church, and an 
equally outspoken defence of the alleged heretics by the 
Bishop of Gloucester, who is technically responsible 
for the proceedings in his diocese. 

The comprehensiveness of the Church of England 
is well illustrated in this controversy. For the Modernists 
are the Bishop of Birmingham and Dr. Major, the 
Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, where many candidates 
fo1 Holy Orders receive their traming. Their chief 
critics are Dr. Gore, the former Bishop of Birmingham, 
and the venerable Lord Halifax, whose participation 
the Malines conversations with the late Cardinal 
Protestants to have 


in 
Mercier was thought by many 
implied a readiness on his part to submit to the authority 
of Rome. Between the two sides vawns a wide theological 
gulf, and yet the Church in Dr. Gore 
and Lord Halifax would assuredly assert their own claim 
to be regarded as loval Chit ‘hmen. The Bishop of 


ludes them both. 


Birmingham and Dr. Major are equally convinced of 
their right to be so considered, and the Bishop of 
Gloucester has informed th hundreds of clergy who 


signed a protest against these “ heretics’ that their 


action laid them open to the ** grave charge of grievously 
slandering their neighbour.” Yet the elementary fact 
} Iwavs included and must alwavs 


that the Church has a 
include such diverse parti > continues to be ignored by 
one or another of them. The outburst of intolerance 


t Che Ite nham IS ¢ nity the latest symptom of this curious 


lindness, which does no ¢@ vod to the Church as a whole. 


The ceclesiastical mind never seems to realize how 
distasteful heres) hunting is to the intelligent layman 
There is a mediaeval flavour about such affairs. Thev 
recall the days when heretics were not merely abused 
but cruelly punished. The charges brought against Dr. 
Major, for instance, of impugning the divinity of Christ, 
remind us that in March, 1612, Bartholomew Legat, 
having been tried and condemned by the Bishops in 
consistory for maintaining thirteen Arian propositions 
on that very theme, was burnt in Smithfield. We are 
sure that Lord Halifax and Dr. Gore do not want to 
roast Dr. Major, and that they reorct the action of the 
worthy James the First and his Bishops as much as any 
of us. Yet the historic parallel should surely make the 
ardent Anglo-Catholic pause before demanding that 
these Modernists should be punished by deprivation, 
though not by the stake. The Englishman always tends 
to sympathize with heretics, and these criticisms unques- 
tionably gain more attention for Dr. Major's advanced 
and difficult views than they might otherwise receive. 

Moreover, the historically minded reflect that the 


common} laces and truisms of the next. If we look back 
sixty years to the here sv hunt against sishop Colenso 


of Natal, we seem to be transp rted to the intellectual 


latitude of Dayton, Tennessee. Colenso, it will be 
remembered, questioned the a racy of some statements 
in the Pentateuch and thus undermined the theory 
that th Bible was vert il VY inspired from Genesis to 
Revelations. The Bisl p It Manchester thercupon 


declared that, if Colenso doubted the accuracy of one 
sentence in the Bible, he would destroy the srounds upon 


which re sted his hopes of salvation. Few. Church- 





episcopal 
utterance. It is patently obsolete, and reflects a long 
abandoned view of the nature of the Old Testament. 
Yet, two generations ago, Dr. Colenso suffered s verely 
for maintaining what, to most of us, are perfectly 
obvious principles. 

Consider, again, the famous case of Dr. Robertson 
Smith, one of the most learned and pious men whom 
Scotland has ever reared, and whom all students of 
religion, the world over, remember with eratitude. 
Robertson Smith was Professor of Hebrew at the Free 
Church College at Aberdeen when, in 1876, he wrote 
an article on the Bible for the new edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. In this article he accepted the views 
of the Higher Criticism, especially of Wellhausen, on 
the composition of the Pentateuch, as the work of 
several hands and several editors at different epochs. 
His work aroused a violent and frenzied controversy 
which convulsed the Free Church and lasted for vears. 
The Professor's defence of his position added fuel to 
the fire. The Assembly of 1879 declined by a majority 
of one to take action, but the Assembly of 1881, by a 
lair 


large majority, deposed Robertson Smith from his ¢ ; 
mainly through the influence of Dr. Rainy. Most Pres- 
byterians nowa lay s would agree that Rainy was actuated 

i that the 


r cae ( ision 
of the Assembly was a deplorable blunder. Moreover, 


by political and personal motives. an 


almost all mode rh stuck its of the history ol religion and 
of Old Testament criticism would allow that Robertson 


Smith's “ heresy * was in no true sense heretical, but a 


valuable development of the subject on scientific lines. 
Robertson Smith went to Cambridge an 


which still endures, while the 





enjoyed a 
European reputation 


f 


hurch that expelled him suffered discredi Iferesy 
hunting has never been a popt lar pastime in Scotland 
since that day, although the Presbyterian creed is, in 


some respects, more rigid and more carefully detined than 


the Anglican. 
It may be conceded that any religious body must 


have some minimum deposit of principles. Clearly 


a man who definitely denied the existence of a God 
should not continue to minister in a Christian chureh 
of any denomination. But to the modern mind which 
realizes the diflicultv of reducing a theological con- 
ception to a rigid formula, it seems possible that the 
divinity of Christ may be expressed in many and various 
ways. We must remember that the Unitarians regard 
themselves as Christians, and that some of the noblest 
of mode rh religious writings came from their leader, 
the late Dr. James Martineau. 
hesitate to believe that his position could be reconciled 
with the generally accepted teaching of the Church of 
England on this problem, but the efforts of theologians 


For ourselves, we should 


to express in language the supreme mysteries of the 
faith must always lack the clarity of scientific statement, 
and apparent contradictions in any such statements 
as those of Dr. Barnes and Dr. Major may be explained 
away, as the Bishop of Gloucester says. In one com- 
prehensive and truly catholic Church, at any rate, 
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heresy hunts based on imperfect and biased __ inter- 
pretations of somewhat loose and novel formulae are to 
be deprecated. What the Church needs is less theological 
controversy and more religious activity. When Chris- 
tianity in its broadest sense is threatened by active and 
passive paganism, both here and oversea, disputes between 
Christians are untimely and regrettable. 


Reading in Bed 


T may be laid down, without fear of contradiction, 
that all properly constituted people make a practice 
of reading in bed. Bad sleepers, of course, do so with 
a definite object in view, and either bore themselves 
into a state of stupor over a dull book, and thus induce 
slumber, or read themselves into a state of mental 
exhaustion over a very exciting one to secure the same 
end. But the best sleepers, those of us who unblushingly 
assert that we always fall into an abyss of unconsciousness 
the moment we put our lights out, and only wake to the 
rattle of the ascending blind, read in bed with the same 
regularity, though, if they are wise, they avoid, as we 
shall see, both dull and exciting literature. The habit, 
in fact, is one of those instincts which Nature means us 
to obey, and probably she visits its long continued 
neglect with one of those subtle penalties of which it 
is so hard to trace the cause. In some cases early impres- 
sions of childhood may interfere with this laudable 
practice: a malignant nurse may have founded a phobia 
in her hapless victim by telling him that if he reads in 
bed he will infallibly be burned to death, and this delusion 
will have persisted, even though the adult mind is wel] 
aware that no amount of reading in bed ever caused any- 
one to be incinerated by electric light: or a muddle- 
minded father may have said * Never read in bed, my 
boy : when you go to bed it is time to go to sleep,” and 
that foolish and wicked lie may have caused a sear which 
never quite heals, but unless some such Satanic influence 
has atrophied a natural impulse, the desire and indeed 
the necessity of reading in bed may be taken to be a sign 
of health. Anyone who does not want to read in bed 
should consult a doctor. 

But though an instinct may be entirely healthy, some 
discrimination is needed in its gratification. Just as it 
would be unwise always to quench the natural call of 
thirst by unlimited and undiluted whisky, or to still 
the clamour of hunger solely with shell-fish or sugar, so 
guidance is needed in our choice of books, and instruction 
as to why those who take reasonable care of their health 
invariably read in bed. With regard to the latter it may 
safely be stated that this habit is the obvious means of 
throwing off the mental interests of the day. We doff 
them much as we doff the clothes we have been wearing, 
putting on our pyjamas and not lying down to sleep in 
high collars or stiff shirts or tiaras, for these would 
seriously interfere with tranquil repose. So too mentally : 
during the hours since dinner we may have been playing 
chess or bridge, or indulging in agreeable or disagreeable 
conversation, and we want to be rid of the incubus of 
day-thoughts which still crawl about the mind like 
caterpillars, before we go to sleep. Otherwise we may be 
the prey of disordered visions in which a new suit, hard 
to focus, appears in the pack of cards, which swallows up 
aces of trumps and other treasures like the serpent of 
Moses: or some dimly seen ivory spectre with powers 
of Queen and Knight combined darts across a chessboard 
that stretches away to the horizon ; or there swims across 
the darkness of our closed eyes the faintly grinning face 
that has already so profoundly irritated us as we sat over 
the fire. And it is by the right choice of books to read 


in bed that we best get rid of these sinister influences 
and put on mental pyjamas of ease and agreeable texture, 

Clearly then our pyjamas must not be too exciting 
(like those which dazzle the Lido), or we shall only be 
working ourselves up into a state of high interest, and 
want io go on reading when it is time to go to sleep. In 
fact, the worst possible books to read in bed are often 
the best possible books to read when we are up: anything 
like Wuthering Heights should never be allowed to enter 
a bedroom at all. On the other hand a bed-book must 
not be dull (I wisely refrain from giving instances of such), 
or the minutes we hope to pass in unique and tranquil 
enjoyment will merely be boring: we may even fall 
asleep over it, and awake bewildered at some timeless 
hour, and find ourselves in an agony of outraged economy 
at the futile expenditure of electric light. We do not 
want, when we read in bed, either to go to sleep or to 
become excessively awake: our book must be closed 
without relief and without regret. We must not starve 
to know “ what happened next,” and thus wise readers- 
in-bed choose books they have read many times before, 
books they can pick up and open at random, certain 
of suitable entertainment, and again without 
curiosity. The magic name of Jane Austen will rightly 
leap to a thousand lips. 

But there is another type of book, highly to be recom- 
mended, of which the Encyclopaedia Britannica is a sub- 
species. I am aware, painfully so, that we cannot read 
those monumental volumes in bed, because if we lic on our 
backs the weight of them crushes our ribs, and if we lie 
on our sides, the size of them causes them to thunder on 
to the floor. Besides, no bed-table will hold them, and 
the articles are a little too big, and the print a little too 
small. But such a type of book is admirable, one that 
deals in a few well-written paragraphs with some interesting 
subject, and then another and another, all completely 
unrelated. The note-books of Samuel Butler are of such 
a breed, so too are the Essays of Elia. We are pleased 
and interested, but not absorbed, for our author soon 
thwarts our interest by breaking off, and writing about 
something quite different. And with a satisfied glance 
at our watches we switch off the light and, curling our- 
selves up in our mental pyjamas, look forward drowsily 
to to-morrow night and the Dissertation on Roast Pig. 


KE. F. Benson, 


close 


At the Peacock Inn: The Political 
Horizon 


“SEEN in the papers,” said Old William, settling 

into his inglenook corner with a pint of 
“T seen in the papers as a genralection may come along 
any time now and smash the Gover'mint to a atom afore 
Smash it, that’s what I seen— 
Reg'lar Guy 


gee 


we knows where we are. 
wich I shouldn’t be surprised at neither. 
Fawkes day over again, only bigger.” 

**So it will,” said Tom, the grave-digger and village 
Socialist, ‘and what’s more, I shouldn’t wonder if there 
won’t be a uprising on top o’ that.” He looked round 
the tap-room to make sure that complete attention had 
been secured, and then added, with a casual flourish of 
the shin-bone that he always used as a walking stick, 
—a flourish that made it quite plain that he, anyhow, 
was quite prepared for what was going to happen, 
* Revilution.” 

This had the desired effect. Old Nut Face, who had 
just got up to go, sat down again. You couldn’t miss a 
political discussion, must keep in touch. The country’s 
fate had to be decided, and even Mrs. Nut Face, who had 
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been known to throw the bacon out of the w indow because 
her husband was late for it, would have to wait this time. 
No help for it. 

The tap-room left it to Old William to ridicule Tom’s 
dark prophecy, and Old William was not the one to 
shirk responsibilities of this sort. He lit his clay very 
deliberately and faced Tom with an air of tolerant but 
withering contempt. 
piece o’ “umanity, Tom,” 


one o the arrigintist 


“You be a arrigint littl 
he said in his high, tremulous voice, ** 
little pieces O° “umanity I ever come across in all my born 
days, and its a nextrornery wonder to me how I puts up 
with you as I does, day in day out. But there ‘tis, I 
does, I even likes vou ; 

“Can't say as I'm flattered,” interposed Tom with a 
sniff. 

I even likes vou in spite everything. But w'en 
I said that the Gover mint would be smashed to a atom 
wich is in the papers, I don't rightly recolleck wich 
papers, but its in them, wen I said that. I means the 
Gover mint, I said nothing about the country, I means 
the Conversative Gover mint 


* Conservative, William” corrected Old 
prompter, a thin leather-necked bricklayer with a red 
to help 


Ihe Conser- 


muller and no teeth, who never spoke except 
Old William out of some verbal difficulty, * 
yative Gover mint you mcans.— 

“What do that signify,” snapped Old Willian, sharp 
as «a turtle—he was never grateful to his champion— 
“Tip ral, Labour, or Conversative, the names is of no 
account, no account at all, it’s the country. an’ wen I 
‘appens to be in so-called 
power is going to be smashed to a atom, wy, what of 
that ? What I say, Old England goes on the same no 
Solshie-whisks tries to undermine its 


ses that whatever Gover mint 


matter “ow many 
mistitish—tries to undermine it, no matter “ow many 


picces of “umanity such as this Tom here 

Tom was not crushed, 

* Look ’ere,” he began scornfully, Nourishing his shin- 
bone, “that ll do about ‘umanity, it ain’t 
nothing to do with the question in ‘and, and what a old 
gaffer like vou don’t understand, William, is that you're 


pieces ol 


in a backwater as you might say, while there's millions 
and millions of new voters wich vou ‘ear nothing about 
"as suddinly come onto the volls, namely women, and 
wen women once gets the power " 

* Drat women,” said Old William, who had been a 
misogvnist ever since his grand-daughter had begun to 
look like a boy, ** What [ say is, drat women, they don’t 
make no differ not any ways at all, what with their 
IIeaton crops and new-fangled pantaloons : 

* Order,” said Nut Face, who had had so many pints 
that even Old William wasn't outside his moral censures, 
“This here’s a political discussion, and what we wants 
what effeck’s these young women going to 


What 


’ow these young women is going 


to know is, 
have on voting, nothing to do with pantaloons. 
we wants to know is, 
to be'ave when they comes to the polls.” 

“They ll ‘ave your Mr. Standly Baldwin right off his 
perch afore you can wink,” said Tom, “an a proper 
Socialist working man in ‘is place what ll clap on the 
captial levy an’ clean up the slums an’ set all the gentry 
working inside a month as sure as death. That is, if 
there ain’t a revilution, wich there will be.” 

Old William uttered a croak of indignation and scorched 
Tom with a look. ‘ If you ses another word against Mr. 
Baldwin, Tom,” he announced, “ wich is a fine gentleman, 
and so is Mr. Lloydie Geordie for that matter Ke 

“Mr. Lloyd George, William,” said the bricklayer, 
“Mr. Lloyd George.” 

“You don’t know nothing about it,” 


snapped Old 


William, and turned back on Tom. “ As I were saying 
when I were interrumpted...” But Old William’s 
brain had perhaps become overheated with the fervour of 
his political feeling; he coughed, and had a drink, but 
he couldn't remember. ‘* As I were saying = 

* You were saying what you was going to do to me if 
I was to knock Mr. Standly Baldwin’s pipe out of ‘is 
mouth,” said Tom dryly, ** That’s what you was saying.” 

‘I weren't saying anything of the kind,” said Old 
William, still trving to think back. ‘‘But if this voung 
woman which calls ‘ersclf my grand-daughter is going to 
"ave a vote 

“Oh, she'll “ave a vote all right,’ answered Tom, 
* Your Edith’ll ’ave a vote all right, and what's more, 
she'll use it proper. She'll vote Socialist and sce wrongs 
righted, same as all decent girls will.” 

** She'll vote as ‘er mother and me tells “er,” said Old 
William. 

Tom laughed derisively. ‘ Not ’er,” he said. 

*“T tell ’e she will,” shouted Old William, ‘ flipper 
or no, she will!” 

a Flapper, William, flap 
bricklayer, but Old William was roused this time, and 
wouldn’t have it. Whose grand-daughter was Edith, 
hey ? Whose grand-daughter was she? Votes or no 


votes, she'd do as ‘er mother and grandad said, t! 


—-” began the red-throated 


1c b oOung 
flipper, else 

** Else there'll be a revilution,” said Tom, unpr rturbed ; 
and there might have been a minor one on the spot if 
Nut Face had not called for order in a loud voice, and a 
quart pot of ale to make sure that it was kept. 


H. M. 


A Flutter of Doves 


|] AST spring, when I was staying in one of the hill 
4 cities of Tuscany, I happened to hear that there 
were some remains of ancient fresco paintings in an 
outhouse belonging to the convent on the top of the hill. 
I said I should like to see them, but I was told that it 
was impossible as it was a convent of contemplatives 
of a strictly enclosed order. 

I thought it was worth an effort, however, 
the saintly old priest who acted as confessor to the nuns 
was a friend of mine, I applied to him for help. He 
shook his head at first, but when I urged that it was 
only an outhouse, and that I had no thought of intruding 
upon the nuns themselves, he said that he would speak 
to the Reverend Mother when he went up the next 
day to hear confessions and would let me know what 
she said. The next evening he came, all smiles and 
congratulations, to tell me it had been arranged. 

* There’s a group of ancient outbuildings,” lic 
“connected with the convent by a door of which the 
Reverend Mother has the key ;_ but it hasn't been opened 
for twenty years and I fancy that by now the key would 
not be of much use. The Reverend Mother says they 
occasionally store things there, but not in the frescoed 
cell itself, and when anything is wanted they send 


and as 


said, 


someone round to another door which opens right on 
the hillside. If we go up to-morrow morning the old 
man who serves the convent will open the door for us. 

The next day we climbed the hill together and 
found the old man waiting with the key in his hand, 
The cell proved most iiteresting. The walls had been 
entirely covered with painting, much of it now obliterated, 
but cnough was left to keep me busy for hours. It 
seemed to have been the oratory of some ancicnt painter- 
monk, for at one end there was a tumbled heap of bricks 
where the altar would have stood, and above it the 
On one side wall the figures 


? 


remains of a Crucifixion. 
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seemed to form a procession, perhaps an Ascent to 
Calvary, and on the other I could trace clearly a Descent 
from the Cross. It was all very primitive but wonder- 
fully full of expression. Strange, what long-hidden 
emotions looked out on me from the rough stone as 
I moved my little light over the surface. Here, in one 
corner, the twisted agony of the impenitent thief. 
There, opposite, a bit of a downbent woman’s face, the 
curve of the check and the gentle, pitying eyes. All 
round, running up even into the roof, were scrolls with 
lettering in contracted Latin just visible enough to 
make it impossible to leave them unstudied. It is a 
trail I have always found fascinating. 

The boy who went in with me was not in the least 
fascinated. He was interested in my torch and in that 
only, and when he was satiated with gazing at it he 
melted away and left me alone. When he went I have 
no idea. I was conscious of nothing but my frescoes 
till, to my annoyance, I found my torch beginning to 
give out. When I could see no more I made my way, 
very reluctantly, by help of the spark that remained, 
through the outer cells to the door. 

It was locked. 

I learned afterwards that the old man, passing that 
way at dusk and seeing the door still open with the key 
in the lock, took for granted that the boy had forgotten 
all about it (as no doubt he had) and himself locked 
the door. 

So there I was, strictly enclosed, sure enough, but not 
at all disposed to accept my clausura with submission. 
How to get out? The obvious course was to find my 
way if possible through the various cells to a door that 
led into the convent and knock there until someone 
heard me. So I groped my way back, felt for the bricks 
of a ruined altar 1 had passed on my way to the cell, 
piled some of them up at the foot of the partition wall 
dividing me from the nunnery, and found that by 
standing on this rather shaky pedestal I could grasp the 
top with my hands and draw myself up. On the other 
side there was darkness, made visible by what seemed 
to be a glimmer through a crack near the top of the 
wall opposite. I dropped a piece or two of rubble to 
make sure that there was not a well below me, and as 
they fell on something soft, I let myself down and 
dropped. Pluff! Something soft indeed! I fell right 
into it, hands, knees, and face. I sat there in the dark 
rubbing my eyes and blowing the stuff out of my 
mouth. Afterwards I found that it was soot ! 

Next I investigated the gleam and found that it 
came from a crack in a rather rickety wooden shutter 
near the top of the wall. I could just reach the edge 
with my fingers and I managed to draw myself up and 
rest on my elbows. The shutters were very insecurely 
fastened, and when I opened a chink to get a peep at 
what was beyond, I don’t know whether I was more 
interested or embarrassed to find myself looking into 
the refectory of the convent with all the nuns at supper, 

I don’t deny a minute or so of curious watching. 
They were having a minestra which smett very good, 
and I saw dishes of eggs and vegetables being brought in 
They ate in perfect silence, and high up in a tiny pulpit 
directly opposite me a nun was reading aloud, in a 
sweet, plaintive voice, descriptions of horrible torments : 
# passage, no doubt, in the life of some martyred saint. 

They were, of course, quite unconscious of me, and 
I was uncertain whether it would be best to speak at 
once or to retire again to my depths and call out from 
there without letting them know that I had played 
Actacon. In such unknown territory what vengeance 
might there not be to fear ? 


Suddenly there was a shriek of terror from the nun who 
was reading. She had seen me. The shutters had been 
falling open of themselves, and now my soot-begrimed face 
was fully visible peering from the aperture, rendered the 
more terrifying, no doubt, by the red spark of the dying 
torch which I still held in my hand. Shedropped her 
book, which fell with a clatter and splutter into some 
dishes on the table below. The nuns rose, trembling, and, 
seeing the horrible visage emerging from below the 
floor, added their shrieks to their sister’s, and hurried 
towards the door, while the Reverend Mother raised an 


authoritative hand, saying “* Calma, calma, _figliole!” 
and bade them leave the room quictly,. 
Meanwhile I did my best to scramble in, partly because 


I was tired of hanging on my elbows, and partly because 
I wished these frightened doves to see that I was, alter 
all, a human being and not merely a diabolie head, 
But my efforts only made things worse, for when tlicy 
saw more and more of my person struggling into vicw 
there was a general sauve qui peut in which the Revercnd 
Mother herself joined. By the time I was in the room 
and on my feet they were gone and the door locked 
behind them. I heard the Mother telling them to go 
at once into the chapel and say the rosary. A minute 
later I heard the other door being locked, the one by 
which the dishes were brought in and which no doubt 
led from the kitchen. 

I called out once or twice and waited, hoping for soime 
opportunity of explaining things, but 
reply, and after a while the humorous aspect of the 
situation struck me and I laughed. It must have been 
a devilish cachinnation, for then I heard a faint, “0 
Santa Madonna!” and the flutter of flying skirts. 
I saw, too, that the kevhole was now clear; evidently 
an eye had been withdrawn. 


Then silence. 


there was no 


I no longer felt 
and more than 


The laugh had changed my mood. 
apologetic, but rather a little annoyed 
a little hungry. 

“Well, if they are going to keep me locked up all 
night, I may as well have some supper before it geis 
cold,” I said to myself, and finding extra plates on a 
side table, 1 helped myself liberally to what there w: 
and sat down to eat. 

Certainly I was in a filthy condition and my clothes 
and hands blackened everything I touched. When 
I saw the colour of the napkin with which I had wiped 
my lips I no longer felt impatient with the nuns. I! 


my face was like that——! A_ fuliginous and truls 
infernal visage ! 
However, the eggs were good, and I was in the act 


of helping myself to a third when I heard above im, 
head a hearty, masculine laugh, and there was nh 
kind old friend looking down upon me from the readers 
pulpit with the Reverend Mother’s timid eyes visible 
behind him. 

* Buow appetito, signore. 

I started up and began explanations. 

“Wait till I come down,” he said. 
while—— ” 

He turned to the Reverend Mother and introduced 
me formally as his friend to whom she had given 


? 


* But 


nicane 


permission to study the frescoes in the old cells. 

I hope my bow was not devilish, for hers was angeli 
She did not speak and they both disappeared imme- 
diately. In two minutes the door was unlocked and 
the old priest came in alone, still laughing. 

** Eecomi,”” he said, “ready to release you. 
you want to finish supper.” 

He led me through various corridors, past rows of 
closed doors, but not a living creature did we mect 


Unless 
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except a cat which looked at me with disapproval. 
Only when we reached the vestibule I saw down «a side 
vassage the Reverend Mother herself. Her attitude was 
dignified, but her eyes were round with doubt and fear. 

“TT should like to speak to her,” f said, and stopped. 
*] must explain.” But she had vanished. 

“ Domani—to-morrow,” said my friend, with a slightly 
urgent touch upon my arm, “ to-night she is afraid. 
She is there to see that you go truly out.” 

I shrugged and went truly out. 

The next day, after the most complete lustrations 
and purifications that repeated refillings of my rubber 
bath could afford me, and arrayed in my “ bests ” both 
as to clothes and manners, I called to make my explana- 
tions and apologies, which through a 
formidable double grille by a swect-voiced lady heavily 
veiled in black. 
but she did not invite me to continue my study of the 
As she closed the shutter of the grille I saw 
ANTONY, 


were received 


She was very courteous and gentle, 


frescoes. 
her make the sign of the Cross. 


Report on the “Lost and Found 
Story’ Competition 


Wi were justified in our belief that the best true instances 
of * Lost and Found Stories ~ 
stranger than any story of the kind which could be invented. 
The entrics for this competition are extraordinarily interesting, 

There are stories of rings found by chance by their owners 
on the ends of walking-sticks, of gardening forks, or even of 


would be unquestionably 


punt-poles. In one case a water-diviner is said to have 
found a ring on a tennis lawn; in another, a lost jewel has 
been found by means of the psychic powers of a medium; 
in another, the hiding place of a family heirloom was dis- 
covered by means of a picture in a tea-cup. Brooches and 
plates of false teeth vie with rings in their elusive qualities, 
After having been lost for months, or sometimes for years, 
they have been known to be found by their owners in cheeses, 
in the bellies of fish, or. in one case, a ring—lost on a Scottish 
was found by its owner in a block of peat burning in 
her fire. Many of the stories told were almost identical, 
some of them seemed to have nothing very remarkable about 
them, some were disqualified for illegibility, some curious 


moor 


instances were capable of explanation, some were not, but 
most of the entries reccived were extremely good reading, 
and for this reason we have decided to publish a representative 
selection of them. The prize of three guineas is awarded to 
Mr. W. 

A motorist gave his small son a hedgehog as a pet. One day he 
took his son for a drive and the hedgehog went too. After the 
drive the hedgehog was nowhere to be found. A few days later the 
motorist heard queer squeakings behind the dashboard of the car. 


3uchan for the following story 


Imagining it to he the engine. he sent it to a garage. The next day 
he received a bill from the garage, for overhauling the car and 
removing one large and five small hedgehogs. W. Buenanx, Ben 


More Lodge, Cruline, Aros. [sle-of-Mull. 
Other entries which will interest our readers are: 

some people were having a picnic tea in one of the bays of 
Windermere ; not a private bay, but open to all. Someone asked 
her host for a donation for a favourite charity He replied, ** Two 
years ago we were having tea here, as to-day. 1 lost halt a sovereign. 
if you can find it, it is yours for your charity.” Everyone laughed. 
The girl, without moving from her seat on the pebbles, scooped up a 
handful of them, and then, opening her hand, let them pass through 
In her palm was the little tarnished half-sovereign. — 
Altrincham, Cheshire. 


her fingers. 
Mase. Lavy Crossiry, 


Some twenty years ago. on an Atlantic liner, two days out from 
New York, eight gentlemen lingered over their coffee while one of 
their number, Sir Arthur P , told the history of the latest 
addition to his famous coin collection. A brilliant speaker and an 
authority on coins, he made much of the tale, while the priceless 
bit of metal itself passed from hand to hand for examination. The 
story done, the coin was nowhere to be found. In vain the table and 
floor were searched ; in vain napkins were shaken, cups examined, 
questions asked ; in vain it was suggested that « ach man present should 
he searched : seven assented, but one,a Mr.S . refused, politely, 
but firmly. Of course, after that, for the rest of the trip they cut him 
dead ; the other passengers, too ; except Sir Arthur, who generously 
acted as if nothing untoward had happened. The night after land 
Was sighted. a steward. stooping to pick up a spoon, found the co's 


on end, between the carpet and wall. He laid it at once on the table 
in front of Sir Arthur, and, as the news flashed through the room, 
apologies were made to Mr. 8 for unjust suspicions entertained 
towards him. [ will tell you, now, why I refused to be searched,” 
he said, when the excitement died down. * Like Sir Arthur. [ have 
made a hobby of coin collecting for some years, and I should have 
confessed as much, the other night, if Sir Arthur's fascinating story 
had not ended so abruptly with the unfortunate disappearance of 
his coin. After that L was reluctant to speak because... ,” be 
paused, smiling, then reached across the table and laid beside 
Sir Arthur's coin its exact duplicate, because this was in 
my pocket at the time. Even Sir Arthur,” he added, “‘ would have 
found it hard to believe that, with only two coins of the kind in 
existence, L should have had the other, that evening, in my 


Passes ion. Kowarp M. Very. Chardonne-sur-Vevey, Switzerland, 
* * « » 

While travelling in a railway carriage with my small boy. T gave 

him a cigarette case to play with. Imagine my chagrin when the 


deft little hand made my treasured possession disappear into that 


part ot the door which the window occupies when it is lowered. It 


Was impossible to recover the lost article ¢ xcept by turning the 
carriage upside down. As this was out of the question we had to 
leave it In its resting place. And now for the sequel, Ten days 
later I was in a railway smash near Sevenoaks. I found myself in a 
heap of wreckage and there before my eyes was the cigs 
D. M. Grant, 


rette case 





which I thought was lost for ever Re 
Manse, Rhu, Durmbartonshire. 





*% z + 
Some years ago my mother was sitting under a copper bes ch tree 
in the garden at home when her wedding-ring slipped off her finger. 
Search was made everywhere, but not a trace of it could be found. 
A vear later my sister and T were sitting under the same tree when 
suddenly the missing ring fel! into my sister's lap from above. There 
was a magpie’s nest in the copper beech. (Mrs.) J. H. Wesa, 
Windrush, North Lancing, Sussex, 
ss Pad * 
For four dreadful days last summer our fox-terrier was lost. 
Luckily a cousin from Skye was with us at the time she was 


nicknamed Joseph because she was always dreaming dreams. 
At 4 o'clock on the morning of the fourth day we were dragged from 
bed to follow a dream she had wakened from. Joseph had dreamt 
of a whin bush, some yards from a rabbit-hole, and ** Jock,” with 
no room to turn, barking his life out. There was nothing for it 
but to look for the whin bush and we found it, Exactiy it,” 
said Joseph, dashing off to look forthe rabbit-hole. She listened and 
heard a tfar-away bark. Three-quarters of an hour later a dusty 
diminished dog was dug out-—nearly demented with delight. — 
L. Mircnerr, 4 Nile Grove, Edinburgh. 
* * © * 


In 1890 my parents with their family of five occupied a large 
rambling house on the fringe of the business quarter of a large 
provincial town. I was a young man of twenty at the time. My 
elder sister who was engaged to be married was notoriously careless 
in leaving her personal belongings lying about the house in odd 
corners. Admonishments failed to cure this habit and I determined 
to teach her a lesson by a practical joke. One evening, when I 
was the last to retire, I noticed my sister's engagement ring lying 
on the dining-room table. I hid the ring in the room intending to 
produce it after she had exhausted her search for it. Next morning 
at breakfast, when she had failed to find the ring and was in @ 
state of acute anxiety I left the table to recover it. Too my con- 
sternation I was totally unable to recall its hiding place, and in 
spite of efforts over years the secret eluded me. We left the house 
in 1900 and the ring had not been found. In 1925 I had several 
teeth extracted under an anaesthetic, and as I struggled back to 
consciousness [ remembered thirty-five years ago uns« rewing 
a knob in the marble fireplace, depositing my sister's ring in the 
cavity behind, and replacing the knob. A visit to the house, 
still in existence, and used as offices, disclosed the fireplace still in 
use. I unscrewed the knob and there was the ring secreted by 





me one evening thirty-five vears ag J. Frercrere, & Bourne 
Terrace, Thackley. Bradford, Yorks. 
% a a 6 
Extracts trom diary of Canon H -i— 
* May 3, 18389. Unfortunately left umbrella i wheeler, 
Will probably be returned, as name plate with address on handle... ¢ 


Vay 20, 1890. Amazing! and yet again amazing To-day 
late for an appointment I hailed four-wheeler. There on the seat lay 
my umbrella— lost one year ago—name plate and all complete. 


What of the interval ? “Miss Grace Atkinson, Hope House, 
Chalford Hill, near Stroud, Glos. 
% ‘ ‘ * 
From Chelsea T took a taxi at 9.30 p.m. to a nursing home in 


Fitzroy Square to await result of operation to a relative, and I left 
my bag in the taxi. At 12.30 p.m. [ left the home with a friend and 
walked into Euston Road, and we stood talking for quite a little 
time letting several cabs pass before I hailed one to return home 
to Chelsea. To my surprise I found it was the same I had come in, 
the driver said, “ Yes, and a good thing too, ma’am, for you left 
your bag in my cab.” I asked where he had been. He said, ““ Oh! 
half round London since T put you down.” Lapy Carew, 14 
Ashburn Place, 5.W.7, 


€ * = 
T lay in my cot, my ear bandaged up, eves drowsily fixed on @ 
shining brass knob, thinking the immense thoughts of childhood . . . 
What was the use of pain ? What would happen if the Devil 
was converted ? . Then the crookedness of the knob annoyed 
me. [ tried to fix it but the screw was worn. Ah! there was a 
vinkly bit of paper! It just fitted in and made the knob straight 
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- . . In my sleep I heard the voice of my uncle: ‘“ My £5 note! 
Where can I have drupped it !”’ ; 

Twenty years later. A base hospital: I lay in bed, my head 
bandaged, eyes drowsily fixed on a shining brass knob. . . This 
one was straight ... no need of paper... What a funny bit 
of paper that was !—erinkly, white with queer black marks on it .. « 
Two young doctors strolled by: “Vd bet you a £5 note if I had 
er. Suddenly light, piere ing light, shot through my brain. 

Six months later: 1 stood in a drawing-room, awkwardly apolo- 
gizing to a strange lady, “ Might I look over the house in which I 
was born?” ... A bare deserted nursery, dark and still, but L 
could see my little cot in its accustomed corner. The lady ec -rossed 
the room to draw back a curtain while 1 moved hurriedly to te 
cot, unscrewed the knob and found Uncle Johnny's £5 note.—- 
Miss CuristoseL Le Feaver, Holy Rood, Worthing. 

* * * * 

This story was a favourite one of an old cousin, who vouched for 
its truth. A party of “ young men and maidens * were boating on 
a lake, and as one girl was drawing her hand through the water, 
a ring slipped off her finger, and sank out of sight. A day or two 
later the same party took out the boat again, and on passing over 
the place where the ring had disappeared, one of them saw something 
sparkling in the cup of a water lity. There Jay the lost ring, which 
must have dropped into the half open bud below the surface. 
Lapy Curry, * Balmoral,’ 37 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 

* * * * 

In the summer of 19— an Oxford man who had just taken 
“Greats ’’ went on a cyeling tour in Allendale. <A friend who was 
spending the Long Vac. in Oxford promised to post him the examina- 
tion results as soon as they appeared, the exact date being uncertain. 
A carefully dated itinerary was prepared. According to plan, on 
July 19th, the tourist reached a remote village ; and on the 20th 
the letter arrived. “ Dear —~—-,” it ran, “the Greats Lists are 
out »” at that moment the letter was whisked from his hand 
on to the open kitchen grate by the apron of a maidservant who 
hurried through the room. Before he could rescue it, the message 
was undecipherable. ‘Two days later he dismounted to disentangle 
from his front wheel a half-sheet of newspaper which had blown up 
against him in the main street of the little village, Allenheads. It 
was from the Times, July 20th, and the first words his eye lighted 
on were “* University News.” There followed the Honours List for 
the examination in Literae Humaniores. His own name was in the 
First Class....J. C. Dent, The Chestnuts, Grosvenor Road, East, 
St. Albans, Herts. 

* * * “* 

A young seaman who had sent home no word of his existence for 
some years, in a moment of idleness had cut his name on a piece of 
wood which dropped into the sea off Tampico. It was washed 
ashore the other side of the Atlantic, and found by his mother below 
her cottage in the Hebrides, and some time after the lost one re- 
turned himself.—E. M. Parerson, Old Court, Newent, Glos, 

* * * * 

A man sitting next to Miss A. in a bus atte mpted to pick her 
pocket. (She was wearing a “ Burberry” with side pockets). 
Becoming aware of what he was doing she was about to raise an 
alarm when he hastily got up and jumped off the bus. She put her 
hand in her pocket and discovered a signet ring with crest and coat 
of arms. This she took to Scotland Yard where it stayed for many 
months and was then returned to her unclaimed. Eventually she 
gave it to her brother, Capt. A. During the War he was dining one 
night somewhe re in France with a few other officers. Suddenly 
Colonel S. said, ** Will you show me that ring you are wearing ? By 
Jove ! its ~~ own crest and this is the very ring I had stolen from 
me by a fellow I had in my employment !” Explanations followed, 
and the ring was returned to its rightful owner._-E. Horssrven, 
1l Pembroke Square, W. 

* * * * 

Dr. M. dining in London recognized a peculiar ring on the hand 
of the man opposite. “May I ask,” said Dr. M. handing him a 
paper, “if that ring has this Urdu motto inside as a * posy ’ ? if so, 
it is a ring I had made in India for my wife, and lost while fishing in 
Norway some years ago.” In great amazement the stranger 
replied, “ Yes, it has!” and related the following: ‘ I was salmon 
fishing on the Wye and secured a tine fish and inside it the cook 
found this ring. It is obviously yours, so please take it.’’—Miss 
Powe tt, Southbridge House, Bury St. Edmunds. 


“Spectator” Conference for 
Personal Problems 


Tuerr have been many attempts to give the readers of 
a journal a service of advice, to act as friend and consultant 
to them in problems over which they feel they would like 
impartial help. Few of these attempts have been carried 
out with full responsibility. They have lacked a basis of 
scientific knowledge or of spiritual feeling. The Spectator 
has felt that many of its readers would appreciate a chance 
of putting their difficulties before a- conference equipped 
with modern technical knowledge. Psychology, in especial, 
has made very great advances in our days. It can now 
claim to have a much deeper understanding than before 
of the real concrete problems of individual human beings. 
It has therefore much greater capacity to unravel difficulties 


and leave the individual in the free exercise of his 
of choice. 

The Editor hes appointed a Committce to discuss together 
any question which a reader feels he can usefully send to it, 
This group of consultants two medical 
psychologists (one man and one woman), the chief patho- 
logist of a London hospital, the head-mistress of a large 
London elementary school, and a priest of the Church of 


powers 


is composed of 


England. I think it will be found that they share a common 
outlook upon the tasks of the individual in society, and a 
common feeling that every human being can meet those 
tasks well. They are not vowed, however, to any single 
and restricted method of treatment. Especially it should 
be mentioned that none of them has any love for psycho. 


analysis. All of them are familiar with its researches and 
results, and acknowledge its revolutionary work in breaking 
open new ground. One member has been trained for tmany 
years in the psycho-analytic technique. All are agreed, 
however. that-its approach to the problems of the human 
soul is biased and partial. 

All. questions will be referred to them in common: but 
the work of accommodating their views and preparing a 
final answer will be my own. The Conference will not repre- 
sent merely a kind of encyclopaedia to be turned up. bach 
member will give individual attention to all the questions, 
and as a conference they will try to arrive at a common 
judgment. For many however—reasons of pros 
fessional etiquette among them-— they are there to be 
sulted and to put our readers in command of facts through 
me, rather than to take responsibility for the form of 
the answer. 

The constitution of the Conference will be some guide in 
showing what sort of questions it hopes to deal with, 
Primarily, of course, they will be those intimate 
which worry a correspondent, and which he wil be greatly 
relieved to have help in solving. There are many such 
individual worries which only grow and become exasperated 
when they are purely privately. Everyone 
wishes to be responsible for decisions and solve his worries 
himself. He is rather cautious of calling in outsiders, no 
matter how impartial they may seem. This is all to the good, 
In the long run, every man must soive the questions of lis 
own life for himself. No one can do it for him. At the 
same time, while a man is worrying out what his conduct 
should be from the data he gives himself, no fresh point 
of view can break in. He runs round in a circle, 
in his mind the same old considerations again and again. 
There seems to be no sulliciently strong insight to incline 
him to action. 

These, then, are the difficulties on which we feel we ean 
offer clearest help. If we give them a qualification, we should 
call them mental or moral difliculties. In addition, the Con. 
ference will be glad to consider questions of hygiene and 
diet (not of treatment for specific ailments), 
religion, of sex, of unsuccessful adaptation in profession, in 
marriage, in family life, in friendship, and in relation to 
other human beings generally, and especially problems that 
arise in the treatment of children. It is perhaps in the 
understanding of children that modern psychology has 
brought us the greatest possibilities of insight and tact. 

Of course, our main hope is to clear issues. We wish. where 
we can, to put our correspondents in command of the alterna- 
them, and to give them fresh light on these 
alternatives. Granted a full insight into the situation, no 
individual need hesitate how to act. It is when the 
circumstances seem foggy and vague that we feel unable 
to make up our minds. It will greatly ease our task if 
correspondents take it that responsibility for decision is 
theirs. We have no wish to control the lives of others, to 
tell them what to do or to push them into a line of action 
which does not spring from their initiative. ‘The 
utmost we see ourselves as offering is a second opinion to 
the reader's own judgment of the situation. 


reasons, 


cCon- 


questions 


considered 


and raises 


problems of 


tives before 


whole 


own 


We cannot offer to give personal interviews or to accept 
the heavy responsibilities of a long correspondence. What 
we can give, and what we shall try to give, is general advice 
from the diviner and more fully equipped side of commonsense. 
There are also some activities which will be far beyond our 
scope : some difficulties which our present civilization makes 
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it impossible to clear away. This sort of difficulty has to be 
faced with much heroism and goodwill by the individual 
himself. We cannot offer to find jobs for people. We cannot 
do anything to alleviate difliculties of poverty, bad housing, 
or specific illness. Tn such cases, we can only encourage 
people to mect their difficulties in a good and resolute spirit. 

We shall not set ourselves to give authoritative answers 
on the question whether Divorce or Birth Control is moral ; 
we can only try to elicit the answer which our correspondents 
would really make themselves. In fact, we shall have to ask 
for the fullest co-operation of readers in the questions they 
ask, the form in which they ask them, and in the way in which 
they receive our answers. 

Do not be afraid of writing at length. 
question asked, the real bother, comes out only in a by-remark. 
There is a danger lest the question itself should be a disguise 
for another question, and the data to deal with this deeper 
question should be omitted. The more intimately you write, 
the more possibility there is that we can offer help. Thus, 
in questions on the treatment of children, it will be valuable 
to have full details of their age, the number of brothers and 
sisters in the family, which are older and which are younger. 
the maladies from which they have suffered ; what sort of 
school they are at; their particular aptitudes and backward- 
nesses, What sort of babies they were, and how they passed 
through the crises of nursing and of learning to walk and talk. 
It would also be valuable to have some information about the 
parents’ own view of the situation ; what sort of treatment 
they received themselves when they were children and what 
rules for the bringing up of children they have drawn from 


Sometimes the real 


their own experience. 

Questions will be answered by 
They must be answered privately. An answer to one indi- 
vidual will not apply to another; indeed, it might mislead 
another. We shall do our utmost to answer what is behind 
the question and to form a judgment of the correspondent’s 
own singular and personal need. But whenever questions 
arise which we think will be of general interest and we feel 
that answers to them may help many other people in the 
same general situation, we shall reserve the right to deal with 
them in the pages of the Spectator. There will be a weekly 
In these general answers no names 


private correspondence. 


page of such questions. 
and addresses will be given and we shall be specially careful 
to avoid mentioning any particulars which might identify our 
correspondents. 

Perhaps it will be best if I give an example of a question 
on a situation which often arises: “J have a younger son 
called Robert, aged 43. He has always been very good and 
obedient ; he never seems to wish to do wrong and he is always 
very sorry if we reproach him. But he has one bad trick. He 
hus a baby sister aged two, and whenever we are not there he 
alkeays snatches away her toys and hides them from her. We 
have tried every method of dealing with him, both explaining to 
him kindly how bad it is to torture his sister and punishing him, 
but nothing seems to stop it. He says himself he does not wish 
to do it, and he loves his sister, but when we are not there some- 
thing takes his hand and makes him do it.” 

First of all, let us say that very often. when a child has been 
the baby in a family and another child is born, he feels very 
deeply that he is ousted from his position. His privileged place 
in the affections of his parents and his brothers and sisters 
seems to have been taken away. A feeling of this kind must lie 
at the back of Robert's behaviour. He feels that he has lost 
importance. He feels that his baby sister has unfairly taken 
his privileges. and he expresses this by trying to take away 
her privileges. 

Moreover. if he is reproached too much he gets back, in a 
wrong way, the position of being the centre of attention which 
he feels he has lost. It will be far better to try to see behind 
his mind, convince him that he has not really been superseded, 
and make him feel that his baby sister, so much younger and 
small than he, is really dependent on him, too. By this means 
he will take a pride in his position rather than bear a grudge 
for it. 

One other thing should be commented on. Whenever a child 
is markedly “‘ good and obedient” by adult standards, it 
means that he feels this to be the only method of getting his 
own way. It is a kind of cupboard love. If none the less 
his desire to be somebody important is not quite satisfied by 


this submissive behaviour, it is natural that his little un- 
regenerate outbursts should be made when his parents are not 
looking and in such a way that they appear to him to come 
from an external compulsion. 

The Conference will begin its work in the week ending 
October 13th, and the first page of selected questions and 
answers will be given in the issue of the Spectator for that 
date. Readers should address their letters to The Conference 
on Personal Problems, c/o The Spectator, 13, York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 1. 

ALAN PorRTER. 


The Cinema 


PROGRAMME AT THE PICCADILLY THEATRE. 


* Talking Films” 
Some people will, of course, support 


A VITAPHONE 
Tut whole question of is being flercely 
argued at the moment. 
the Vitaphone, for some people support anything new no 
matter what it is. Others will resist this invention on the 
equally futile grounds that it is new. Others who are more 
discerning suspend their judgment, thinking, with justifica- 
tion, that one never can tell how a new venture will develop. 
But there are yet others, who genuinely have faith in the 
future of films, who are determined to resist * Talking Films ~ 
because they fear that the introduction of speech will injure 
the growth of an art still in its childhood. 

Everybody should go to see—or should we say to hear ?— the 
first films produced by Warner Brothers at the Piccadilly 
Theatre with the Vitaphone After a 
fanfare of Vitaphone trumpeters (it sounds very tremendous), 
the Tannhauser overture is played by the New York Philhar- 
Orchestra, which is at the same time shown on the 

At the beginning I was conscious only of the scratch- 


accompaniment. 


monic 
sereen. 
ing of a needle on a gramophone dise, but after a time I ceased 
to notice that, I enjoyed the overture although the more subtle 
motives, such as the Venus theme, did not come through. 
After this, there were various jazz turns which scemed more 
at home on the instrument. The letter S, whether spoken or 
sung, was always lisped. But one does not criticize the 
elocution of a baby’s first words, and there is probably no 
reason why the technique of the Vitaphone should not be 
perfected. During this first part of the programme I felt 
as though I were witnessing the ghost of a rather poor Vaude- 
ville show. 

But to continue with the programme. The Jazz 
with Al Jolson, one of America’s greatest jazz artists, playing 
the lead, was a film of considerable merit. Al Jolson is the 
son of a Cantor in the New York ghetto. He has a genius 
for jazz.and the plot of this film turns on the conflict between 


Singer, 


his desire to follow in his father’s footsteps as a Cantor in the 
Synagogue and the far stronger wish to succeed in his career 
as a jazz singer on Broadway. The story is good and the caste 
has been well selected. Al Jolson has a marvellous voice, 
and everyone will enjoy his performance. 

It is not possible, however, to form a definite judgment 
of talking films from The Jaz 
conversation between Al Jolson and his 
nothing but singing has been reproduced on the Vitaphone. 


Singer for, except for one 


screen mother, 
The synchronization is incomplete. We listen to beautiful 
Hebrew songs in a Synagogue, watching them being sung ; 
the songs still go on as loud as before, but we sce an old man 
running down a street as fast as he can. There is something 
But it is too soon to discuss the question 
of selection of sounds in Talking Films: that will be a new 
art, which will no doubt be developed if Talking Films have 


grotesque about this. 


come to stay. 

The question is, do we want them to stay ?> Has the cinema 
not justified its existence as a medium for moving pictorial 
design, a function which no other art ean perform? Our 
senses are beginning to be more acutely aware of the beauty 
in films. ; 
will detract from our appreciation of what is shown us. 
If we want to listen to a play we can go to the theatre, 
where English is spoken, and where we can get in direct 
touch with the actors. It is quite possible, however, that 
some new unimaginable art is evolving, but the Talking 
Films should not be allowed to crush the healthy growth 
of purely pictorial films. 


The intreduction of elaborate synchronized sound 


CeLia Simpson, 
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The League of Nations 


The Congress of Popular Art at 
Prague 


[M. Dupierreux is the Secretary-General of the Congress of 
Popular Art being held at Prague from October 7th to 15th.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


On Sunday, the International Congress of Popular Art organ- 
ized by the League of Nations will be inaugurated at Prague. 


The Commission for Intellectual Co-operation (a branch of 


the League) has taken the initiative in the matter, and this 
Congress is the first to which the League of Nations has given 
its patronage. For this reason, if for no other, our present 
experiment at Prague merits the attention of the world. 

Any enterprise of the League, even if concerned with tech- 
nical activities, cannot but have a political tendency. I mean 
by this that it must, to a certain extent, serve the political 
ideal which brought the League into being and that it must 
facilitate the League's purpose of international friendship. 
When M. Henri Focillon, Professor of the History of Art at 
the Sorbonne, suggested organizing this Congress, his intention 
was certainly to further this political ideal as well as serving 
the cause of Science and of Art. He expressed the hope that 
beyond the surface dissimilarities of Peasant Art men would 
find the underlying unities and the bases of brotherhood. 

Some may question this. Peasant Art, in so far as it is 
spontaneous, simple and closely linked to the soil from which 
it springs, is far more local than national. A study of it often 
shows the divergences that exist between the Provinces and 
the central State, so much so that in considering pottery, 
lacework, embroidery, in listening to songs or in watching 
pageants, one feels sometimes that one is in the presence of 
what may be described as minority movements. That there 
are clements of danger in this, the organizers of the Congress 
have not been slow to see ; but they have faced such dangers 
with resolution. 

Discussions, however, which would be perilous if concerned 
with politics, appear under quite another aspect in the light 
of Science, and it is not at all impossible that in studying the 
decorative designs of history, or the passage of musical themes 
from people to people and from century to century, the scholars 
at Prague will discover many points of contact and fraternity. 
One would be wrong, however, to insist too much on the 
political side of the Congress. A scholar will never admit 
that Science may serve a political purpose. And in the 
Assembly at Prague Science will have first place. 

What science ? When we speak of Popular Art we are on 
uncharted territory. Such art is not art for the people: its 
object, that is to say, is not to put within the reach of the 
people, for moderate prices, objects of an artistic character. 
That at any rate is not what the Prague Congress intends to 
study. It intends, on the contrary, to study the art of the 
people: that is to say the creation of craftsmen who work 
outside schools and industries according to ancient tradition. 
Such artistic work is concerned with every kind of material, 
mineral, animal, and vegetable, as well as with music, song, 
dance, drama and other popular manifestations of a theatrical 
kind, such as pageants and festivals. If we accept this ides 
of Popular Art, we see that all these manifestations may be 
considered under a diversity of aspects, and it is hoped that 
the historians, ethnographers and folklorists who assemble at 
Prague will become imbued with a new spirit and purpose, 
namely, that of studying not only their specialized subjects, 
but also those subjects in their relation to Art. 

The maintenance of living Art is one thing : its preservation 
when moribund another. The Congress intends to examine 
the museums and archives of Popular Art and the possibility 
of taking gramophone records of peasant songs which are 
being forgotten. Such are some of the questions to be dealt 
with during the plenary sessions. 

With regard to other discussions, the work will be divided 
into five sections. The first will study methodology and 
museography ; the second carving in wood, stone and metal ; 
the third textiles ; the fourth song and music ; the fifth drama 
and the dance. Lectures or these subjects will be illustrated 


—~ 


by still and moving pictures or accompanied by vocal or choreo. 
graphic demonstrations. 

At the time of writing twenty-five countries are being 
represented by three hundred delegates here. It may be 
added that the Czecho-Slovak Government has organized 
festivals at which singers from the Bernese Oberland and 
Slav, Roumanian, Ukrainian, and British songs will be hx ard, 
while Javanese, English, Scotch and Russian dancing will be 
seen. Moreover, the visitors will be able to wander in the 
charming villages of Czecho-Slovakia whose houses are adorned 
with frescoes and whose peasants still wear the traditional 
costume. 

This Congress may be accused of having undertaken too 
much and burdened itself with too many different things, 
Such a criticism would be natural, and it will be well to meet 
it squarely. We shall be able to see here the immense task 
which is to be accomplished and the equally immense interest 
of that task. This Congress is without doubt only the first of 
a series of similar meetings. Those which follow will be more 
limited in scope, and will occupy themselves with more special- 
ized departments of Art. But all of them will develop in a 
setting already prepared, and to which an_ international 
organization will bring promise of harmony and hope of 
continuity. Richard DupierRevxX, 


Att 


Tue Cawppen Hitt Crus. Warker’s Gariery. 
Forry-r1IvE members have contributed works of art to this, 
the tenth exhibition of the Campden Hill Club, and their 
versatility is impressive. Among the hundred and _ six 
exhibits most people will be able to find something to p!cace 
them, as the stvles range from Miss Brickdale’s Pre-Raphaclite 
exactness to Mrs. Nicholson's very modern methods. 

The President, Sir George Clausen. contributes three 
pictures, and in his Elm Trees he is seen at his best. There 
are several large landscapes, and of these 4 Welsh Vulley 
by Miss Gledstanes, Wild Tyme Farm by Miss Codrington, 
and Above Birling Gap, by Dacres Adams, stand out by 
reason of the strength of their treatment. T'rees, by Stefani 
Fisher, and Winter Morning, Sospel, by Borough Johnson, 
are two other pleasant pictures, but their appeal is due to 
delicacy of tone. Miss Audrey Weber has caught the sunlight 
and colour of .indalucia, but a flatness in her work somewhiat 
neutralizes her pleasant brightness. Mrs. Nicholson's P’lozers 
and Miss Pauline Konody’s Roses, very opposite in treatment, 
are the pick of the fiower studies. Among other pictures 
which wili remain in the memory are Miss Anna Zinkeisen’s 
nude Study, Miss Pauline Konody’s Still Life, Miss Hastings’ 
Kensington Gardens, and Miss Brickdale’s The Legend of Our 
Lady and the Lavender. 

Miss Tatham’s amusing poster advertising the exhibition 
should encourage people who like pictures to visit this show, 
and those who go cannot but be pleased that they have done so. 

G. G. 


Poetry 
The Cattle 


As we sped homewards under a starry sky, 
By the rich pastures, the sleeping and quiet trees, 
What are these little lights, tossed low and high 
As a lantern swung in a man’s hand ¢ What are these ? 
Who are these coming ? A soundless multitude 
Swerving away from the light ? These are cyes, eyes, eyes 
The eyes of the frightened cattle. red as blood, 
Pass into the night and its mysteries. 
Under the holy mountains the pastures keep 
Dew and honey and quict breathing, deep rest, 
By the side of the milky mother the lambs are asleep 
Tili the cuckoo ealls ; the night has a mother’s breast. 
But these that have passed us by ; they go, they go, 
Driven with curses and goads, unpitied, unstayed, 
To the siaughterhouse and the blood and at last the blow.-~ 
The ghostly cattle passing have made me afraid. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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Country Life 


County OR District. 

In the organization of country life a feud of long standing is 
developing between County Rural District 
Councils, which have parallel and sometimes overlapping 
duties. Mr. Robertson Scott, in the 
and original quarterly, tie Countryman, comes down whole- 
heartedly on the side of the Rural District Councils, because 
they have more local and intimate knowledge and, apparently, 
because farmers are too powerful on the County Councils. He 


Councils and 


ast issue of his vivacious 


may or may not be right in certain points; but it has to be 
confessed by the greatest friend of these litle rural councils 
that they are a real hindrance to rural planning— not because 
they are not eflicient, but because they are small. When 
Lord Milner began his campaign to save Kent from the 
threat of the coalfields and set in motion a really benevolent 
campaign for preserving rural England from this and other 
bulk of his energy in 


; 


dangers. he was forced to spend the 
persuading a dozen and more Rural District Councils to co- 
erate. A good ninety per cent. of the labour of any and 
every rural planning scheme is saved by substituting the 
county for the rural district authority, merely because of the 
The Road Era does not accord 


3oth 


rearrangement of their duties is becoming 


width of area controlled. 
with restricted 
needed ; but a 
necessary, if disagreeable and retarding jealousies are to be 


spheres of influence. councils are 


avoided. 

Bers’ AND Wasps’ Poison. 
It is time that 

unsupported by men of science. 


omeone challenged a popular belief not 
Within the last few wecks 
medical and other authorities in various publications have 
written to endorse the that bees’ stings are acid, and 
therefore best cured by the of rural fame or 
but that wasps’ stings are alkaline, and therefore 
One medical cor- 
in detail and as if he 


theory 
* blue-bag ~ 
ammonia ; 
best cured by an acid, 
respondent last week stated the case 
were dealing with certainties. In more than one respect he 


such as vinegar. 


and the thousands who nurse the belief are in complete but 


apparently unconscious disagreement with the Jatest and 


most expert entomologists who have studied the very com- 





plicated question of the poisonous secretions of bees, wasps, 


ind ants 
% ; * * 

It is not vet precisely decided in what degree the wasp’s 
and bee's stings differ in virulence or composition, though it 
is established that the ant’s poison is the most acid of the 
three. What is quite certain 
is that the bee’s sting carries a poison which is a mixture of 
When the ingenious lancet that we 


Formic acid is rightly named. 


an acid and an alkali. 
call a sting slides down the perfect grooves devised for it two 
before the point 
Qur 


poison, and just 
alkaline poison. 


glands secrete an acid 
appears a_ third 
experimenters have even gone so far as to try the effect of 
these two sorts of poison separately, and have come to the 


gland supplies an 


conclusion that the admixture is much more deadly than 
either administered singly. Why two contraries should fail 
to cancel one another's potency is a purely chemical question 
that perhaps awaits solution; but there is no longer any 
reason to doubt that the normal poison of many hymenoptera 
is both acid and alkaline. Wasps have been 
numerous this year, and are now reaching the creepy-crawly 
stage when they are most likely to sting. Now is the time 
to try the conflicting remedies. I never yet heard even of 
an entomologist who attempted to find a perfect cure for 
the mingled poisons by administering both ‘* blue-bag ”’ and 


immensely 


vinegar; but either scems to have a certain curative 
influence. 
* ¥ % * 


Birps Prerer Raitways. 

Perhaps the authorities of the railway. who arc suffering 
from the popularity of the roads, would like to know that 
their lines have quite eclipsed the roads in one respect, and 
this point of superiority is quite new. The roads used to be 
dusty, and were for this reason immensely popular with 
many birds. Since the complexion of the road has been 
treated with cosmetics, producing an artificial surface and 


1 
' 


unsympathetic tissue, the birds have given them up and 
now resort to the railways instead, where they dust luxuriously 
in the ashes between the sleepers and little paths beside. 
With the which are the most persistent of 
dusters, it is how frequentiy they 
for how very short a 


partridges, 
particularly obvious 

resort to certain reaches of the line anc 
time the passing of a train is allowed to interrupt them. 


* * = a 


CuristMas BiLooms. 

Why do we ail receive at this date catalogues from Dutch 
bulb growers, but not from English 7 
jor winter flowering indoors should be set in their bowls at 


Apropos, bulbs desired 


once. Fibre is undoubtedly the best material; and since 
the bulb alread, flower, holding much of the 
value in itself, bulbs for forcing may be placed as close as 
you please, provided they do not touch. Plant 
that the top just appears, keep them cool and dark at first, 
but warm when growth 

tip out superfluous water. 
fashion for this purpose are the Maréchal Niel tulips; but 
the earliest and easicst to grow—and a great delight about 
Christmas-——are still the Roman 
Among outdoor bulbs it is surprising that more people do 


harbours the 
them so 
begins; keep damp, but always 
Varieties that are coming into 


old-fashioned hyacinths. 


not grow Leucojum or snowflake. Its extra size makes it 
better than the snowdrop for growing in any grass that is 
not of the smoothest. and it flourishes abundantly in any 
The 
flower, with the true snowdrop association of white 


light soil. Vernuin Carpaticum has a really 


lovely 


variety 
and green in an attractive form. 

* % 
Greevy Birps. 

The vigour of the birds this autumn is remarkable and 
delightful. especially when expressed in song, but has certain 
drawbacks. Tits in my garden spend the day in flying from 
pear to pear on our big old tree, and taking out tit-bits (with 
apologies for the word) from each. It is an odd sight to see a 
blue tit disturb a little group of wasps, which fly round about 
some damaged fruit till the tit has done, and then settle down 
Never before have [ known 
The 


ence 


to finish the work he has begun. 
birds to attack vegetables with such ruthless vigour. 
season has enabled us to grow green peas of much exce! 
thus late in the vear, but about every third pod is ripped open 
and the peas extracted. In a normal way the most thorough- 
i pea-eaters are neither very 
common varieties. This year the jays attacked even broad- 
But their example has now been imitated by both 
Starlings again are eating apples on the 
fallen pear——at any rate of the luscious 
Williamis—is eaten up by blackbirds. and sometimes even by 
thrushes. It is an equal tribute to our scientific hybridizers 
and to our climate that raspberries are just beginning to 
ripen on canes of the so-called Hailsham-berry, and doubtless 
It is not diflicult nowadays, 


voing jays and hawtinches 
beans. 
tits and blackbirds. 
trees; and every 


other autumn-fruiting varieties. 
even in a normal year, to enjoy a dish of raspberries in 
October. 

= * cS + 
SPRING IN AUTUMN. 

There are countries where you may sow and plant and 
gather certain vegetables in any month of the year. Western 
Australia, that unknown Paradise of unknown wild flowers, 
is one; but we do not do badly in England. Even North of 
London we are now consuming fresh peas, raspberries and 
young carrots, which are still growing in size. The roses are 
flowering very freely. So are many annuals, not usually 
reckoned as companions to dahlias and Michaelmas daisies ; 
and June herbaceous plants, especially young plants of del- 
phinium, have almost robustious spikes of buds just opening 
into flower. The Weigelia, a spring-flowering bush, carries a 
few blooms ; so do the honeysuckles, as if they knew the year 
was late. The proper autumn flowers, especially Michaelmas 
daisies, are in many cases a fortnight behind their usual date. 
Martins and swallows were. still When Cctober 
began, 


numerous 


W. Gracin Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMIGRATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—The Emigration scheme has suddenly met with a set- 
back. All sorts of discouraging tales are spread concerning 
the last group transfer of labour. The idea * won't work,” it 
is being said. Just back from Canada, Mr. Macdonald is 
quoted that “ emigration cannot cure or even substantially 
alleviate the British unemployment problem. 

The sole cure for unemployment Emigration is certainly not. 
Were it, indeed, rigorously applied the cure would in the end 
prove worse than the disease, by debilitating the body- 
Emigration, like a surgical operation, must never be allowed 
to be the first thought. As a subsidiary measure there is 
nothing wrong about the Emigration scheme. But the thing is 
that an idea, however appropriate, calls for the right method 
to make it work properly. To know what to do is not enough. 
It is also necessary to know how to do it. 

How, then, is it to be done? By tackling the problem 
organically, and not mechanically. A human problem cannot 
be handled in the same manner as a task of irrigation or 
ceanalization. The emigration problem calls for more than 
a“ spatial * treatment. One cannot proceed thus : ** England 


is overcrowded, Canada has plenty of vacant spaces. Let us 
therefore effect a transfer of the surplus.” Space is only one 
of the factors in a human problem. Time is another. Enter- 


prise the third. All three are required to turn potentialities 
into actualities, possibilities for work into opportunities for 
work. 

New enterprise is an essential element of the problem. 
Employers are needed before employment can be had. To 
increase the number of employers is part of the transfer of 
Jabour. What I would suggest, then (speaking with deference 

not being an Englishman), is that the English Government 
turn itself into an agricultural and industrial employer on an 
extensive and diversified scale, both in Canada and the other 
Dependencies. Let the English Government in those places 
buy up tracts of uncultivated Jands, and establish thereon 
farms, mills, and cognate industries, even to the setting up of 
new centres of populations. The Government, like a father 
his children, ought to take its sons and daughters by the 
hand and effectively help them to help themselves ; and not 
set them adrift upon the unchartered seas of potentialities. 

Three difliculties immediately emerge: (1) * The proposal 
smacks of Socialism.” What if it has a touch of it ? Socialism, 
in itself, is not all bad. The trouble with the Socialists is that 
they are not true Socialists. The place of Socialism is at the 
beginning, and net in the middle or at the end. Socialism is 
good for formation, but it is bad for development and inte- 
gration. (2) The Dominions will oppose the scheme.” T am 
inclined to think they will consider it sympathetically, unless 
they have no real deep attachment for their parent country. 
But the Dominions readily gave substantial assistance during 
the War; they tendered their lives and treasure without 
stint: would they refuse their co-operation to eliminate an 
inner scourge ? Were they to do so, then I say the whole 
Dominion arrangement is a hollow structure, at best a means to 
subserve private interests. But I feel confident that the 
Dominions would grad=ally fall in with the scheme, if rightly 
handled— so handled that it would not affect the political 
relationship, while tending to strengthen the social and 
economic position of the Dominions themselves. (3) ** Money.” 
Ah, money! And this from a nation which spends untold 
millions on armaments. The huge sums spent on the Army 
and Navy, I maintain, could be safely cut down and bene- 
ficially used in removing the unemployment incubus. Better 
to teach the men how to sow than how to shoot. Let France 
construct strategic steel walls, America collect cruisers. 
England will be the wiser in turning its attention to inner 
consolidation, in devoting its resources to upbuilding purposes. 
What is the good, anyway, of erecting bulwarks of defence, 
whilst the inner citadel is crumbling ? Moreover, there will 
be no war of any consequence for quite a long succession of 
years, the Paris Pact notwithstanding. There can be no 
war. There is no money to wage it, no disposition to cherish 


the Editor 


it, no nerve to dare it. Public opinion is in the saddle, ] 
venture to say that once the ball is set rolling by a powerful 
nation like England, the other nations would soon follow 
suit, reluctant to shoulder alone the burden of maintaining 
peace by force. The bold voluntary step would tend to make 
disarmament popular. 

Other difficulties are sure to themselves ; but 
none should prove insuperable under the onslaught of neces. 
sity. Government-marshalled Emigration, then, is my 


remedy !--I am, Sir, &ce., 


present 


GABRIEL WELLS, 
14 Pall Mall, SW.1, 


THE HOMECROFT MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrarvor.]| 

Sir,— As a foreigner to the United Kingdom and_ possibly 
unacquainted with some of the problems involved, I venture 
to write to you with some hesitation, but, having had to deal 
with the settlement of our own refugees from the occupied 
territories in the War, I have learnt with considerable interest 
of the experiment in homecrofting started with the aid of the 
Spectator two years or more ago and I believe attended with 
some success, After an cight months’ visit to your country 
Jast year, I found the question suggested to me: Why 
not the homecroft movement aim much higher and attempt to 
go much further? The impression left upon me by my 
observations in Great Britain was that homecrofting and the 
settlement of unemployed people on the Jand is the true 
remedy for unemployment : the reason being that the basis 
of the movement is the provisionment of town-dwellers with 
food and the substitution of home-grown food for import 

It seems strange to me that in your country the obvious 
practical conclusions have not been drawn, and that the 
homecroft movement there seems to have ceased devcloping. 
This is the more strange because in America hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed are being placed upon small farms. 
There are towns there which settle several thousands of 
unemployed on small holdings in their environs, with the 
object of having their food markets kept well supplied with 
produce. 

The effect of this home-colonization is already strikingly 


does 


apparent in the economic statistics of the United States. In 
its oficial publications the American Government reports that 
during the last decade the new small farmers increased thic 
annual yield of poultry production to 1,200 million dollars. 
That amount already exceeds the value of the wheat harvest 
by 300 million dollars, and the Government hopes to increase 
production so far that export on a large scale can be under- 
taken. The same reports show most striking results from 
bee farming, market gardening, fruit growing— in a 
from all the activities of small farming based on home food 
production and the colonization of the unemployed. 

In view of the progress shown in America I cannot under- 
stand why the homecroft movement should have come to a 
standstill in Great Britain, where conditions are the most 
favourable for such a development. Great Britain, with its 
damp climate, seems predestined to be the promised land for 
the small farmer producing milk, meat, fruit, and vegetables, 
for which commodities there is an enormous demand in the 
country-——as is shown by the fact that two hundred and fifty 
million pounds are paid annually for such products imported 
from abroad. 

Your homecroft movement shows the right direction 
towards the settlement of unemployed people, only it should 
aim at whole-time small holders rather than merely at part- 
time homecrofters. If Great Britain would invest the fifty 
million pounds which are paid to the unemployed in one 
year in the homecrofting and home-colonization movement. 
the armies of the unemployed would at once be immensely 
diminished and home-produced food would 
decrease the sum of imports.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

CuHarRLes EREKY 
(formerly Food Minister of Hungary). 
1 Horthy Miklés-it 1, Budapest, 
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“A MINE OF WEALTIL” 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxror.] 


Gu Ina recent communication T outlined briefly the person- 


ality of the various applicants for the Dead Sea Concession, 
I venture to suppleme nt these data by a short résunvé of their 
tenders to the Crown Agents of the Colonies, as far as generally 
known. 

The Henry-Edwards group submitted an application for a 
concession to terminate in ninety-nine vears, with a surrender 
of the entire working plant to the two 
Dead Seca, upon payment of the value of the 
five years of operation, a royalty of 
profits should be pid to the Governments of the owner 
countries. The contemplated and guarantced annual output 
was placed at a minimum of 200,000 tons of ordinary salt, 


countries owning the 
After 


10 per cent. of the gross 


sanic. 


100.000 tons of carnallite (magnesium-potassium chloride), 
15,000 tons of potassium chloride, and suc h amount of bromine 
It was proposed to pump the 
coast, where the 


as the market would demand. 


water of the Dead Sea to the : 
mand ervstallization would be effected. 


Mediterranean 
opcrations of evaporati 

In June, 1922, Major Tulloch, of the second group of appli- 
submitted to the Colonial Office an application for a 
way, a notable document. It 


cunt 
concession, Which is in every 


may be regarded almost as a treatise, dealing intelligently 
with the multiple factors involved. As it came from an 


connected with transportation were 
tender 


ears, and payment ob r rval- 


engincer, the proble ms 
reated in an 
proposes a franchise for 


tics to the Governments c¢ 


especially exhaustive mianner. The 
seventy \ 
meerned upon a mutually satisfae- 
minor details 

The project 
exploitation of the phosphate 


tory basis. Careful provision is made for the 
in nt to the 
contemplated the simultancous 
(dd pp sits of Trans-Jordania. and the establishment of chemical 
works cmploying, as raw materials, the salts of the Dead Sea. 
An annual total output of 500.000 tons was proposed, and 


I; working ofa cones -sion. 


‘ 
STHOOT 


careful estimates of the initial outlay were submitted. 

The final tender, presented in 1925, by the two engineers, 
Major Tulloch and Mr. Novomeysky, after forming a partner- 
ship, was presumably based largely upon the provisions of 


The financial supporters of Mr. Novomeysky did 
In conversations 
Riussian engineer 


the above. 
not favour communication of its contents. 
with his fellow applic: 1926, the 
arcued strongly in favour of a payment for the concession of a 


nts during 
fixed percentage of the surplus profits, rather than a system 
ol royalties. His 
25 per cent. of these profits to the two Governme nts concerned, 

Zionist As Tech- 
nical plans were based upon a preliminary annual output of 
with a 


concrete proposition was a payment of 


at Jerusalem. 


and a similar sum to the ene) 


50.000 tons olf potassium chloride steady increase in 
aiount, if warranted by the result 

Vhe tender presented by th sional chemist, Dr. A, 
Homer, was not unlike that of Major Tulloch. The engineer- 
were treated very fully by the 
upplicant’s associate, the late Mr. Bicknell, an accomplished 
€! vines r. The project contemplated a plant for the immediate 
annual output of 50,000 tons of potassium salts, with the 


prole . 


ing factors, transportation, &c., 


accompanying by-products, and enlargement upon an ample 
scale, as warranted by the results. Dr. Homer proposed, 
in return for the concession, to share the surplus profits equally 
with the owners of the Dead Sea: 7.e., the latter to receive 
50 per cent. Under * surplus profits,” the applicants under- 
stand the total sum remaining annually after statutory pay- 
ment of normal dividends on capital and debentures, amortiza- 
tion and depreciation charges, and the like. 

The fourth applicant, Dr. Norton, based his tender upon 
more decisive and conclusive experimental results, than had 
preceded his colleagues’ Ilis tender guaranteed the 
immediate construction of a plant capable of furnishing annu- 
ally 1,000,000 tons of potash salts, the present total consump- 
tion of this staple outside of Germany, with prompt enlarge- 
ment, as demand increased; further, the placing upon the 
market of the accompanying by-products, magnesium chloride 
and bromine, in adequate amount to meet the world’s needs, 
and common salt sufficient to supply the entire requirements 
in the Near East and adjoining lands. <A term of fifty years 
for the concession was proposed, concluding with the gift of 
the entire plant, intact, to Palestine and Trans-Jordania, 

In return for the concession, Dr. Norton proposed to pay 


offers. 


one-half of the surplus profits to the Governments of Palestine 
and Trans-Jordania, The remaining half should be reinvested 
in the two countries, in public utility undertakings (railways, 
harbours, docks, water-supply, &c.) and financial, industrial 
or agricultural companics, so that the tribute paid by the 
world to the countries owning the Dead Sea should remain in 
the land. It should, however, be optional with the Govern- 
ments of the two countries concerned, to have all, or part, of 
the residual 50 per cent. of surplus profits, turned directiy into 
their Treasuries, 

Other features of this tender were the 
schools, to train native youth for technica! 


establishment of 
vocational and 
administrative posts ; the supply of potash salts, at the cost 
of production, to the farmers of the two countrie 
sibly to those of the adjoining Arab countries) ; 

tending to further the 
gion under British mandatory 


(and pos- 
along with 
minor economic 


othe provisions, 


advantage of the whole re con- 
trol or 


expression of a readiness to join 


sritish influence. ‘The document closed with the 
with other applicants, com- 
petent to deal with the probiems of a new cheinical industry, 
if desired by the 

It is worthy of note that this applicant pledges hiniscif to 
the immediate establishinent of two subsidiary orga 
One would call into existence a vast British fertilizer industry, 


utilizing the potash salts of the Dead 
J 


erantors of the cones 
nizations, 


Sea, the phosphate 
deposits about Jericho and in Trans-Jordania with nitrogenous 
ond purposes the erea- 
tion of a valuable cheinical industry in Palestine, using, as 
raw material, red fr Dead Sea, and fur- 
nishing to the Near East, those 
cals, requisite for the devclopment of its textile industries, the 


matter from a British colony. The se 


the salts recoye n the 
staple acids and heayv chemi- 
branches dependent upon the abundant supply of vegetable, 
i illied activities.—I am, Sir, &e., 
SYDNEY La\ MRD, 


S.W.1. 


nal and mineral oils, and 





“THE IRISH CENSORSHIP ” 
[To the Editor of the Sri 


Sir,—It is with much diffidence that I make a feeble protest 
article of Mr. Yeats on this subject. Ie is a 
man of genius, but I am only one of the common people; 
yet I may be permitted to record my convictions 
is art and there is perverted art. There is 
there is perverted literature. There is 
perverted science. 

Art is perverted when it is used to portray t] 
every conceivable attitude, for whatever its merits may be, 
man, being what he is, cannot look upon such presentation 
without having the sexual passion stirred within him. I 
speak of the artist as well as of the people. There is also 
literature and there is perverted literature, which is especially 
prevalent at the present day. It is perverted when it turns 
on the nauseous question of sex, which every decent man 
and woman endeavours daily to throw overboard, and to 


CTATOR. | 


against the 


‘There 
and 


science and there is 


literature 


nude in 


be quit of it. 
There is hardly a modern book of fiction without (to use 
Mr. Yeats’s epithet) this “‘ damned” subject which savours 


of the beasts of the field and not of humanity. There is 
science and there is perverted science. The science of birth- 
control is nothing less than the modern form of the crime 
of Ilerod—the massacre of the Innocents. In this casc we are 


not concerned with remote consequences, which may never 
come to pass, but with an unnatural crime, here and now. 

All honour to those who support the Irish censorship on 
the ground that they are protecting their sons and daughters, 
and ** who cannot understand why the good of nine-tenths 
that never open a book should not prevail over the good of 
the tenth that does.” What right has art or literature or 
science to destroy the soul of a nation? It is not liberty 
that the arts claim, but licence—licence to destroy the finest 
virtues of a people. 

There are things higher than art or literature or scicnce, 
viz., the morals, the virtue, the chastity of a nation. It is 
these things that make a nation great, and not the others. 
If the Irish censorship can effect this end it will be crowned 
with glory for all time, and sct a great example to Britain 
and the world. We have been too long ruled by the 
of art and literature and but onc 


eant 


science ; saint is worth 
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them all, in lifting a nation out of the slough of sexual passion 
and making it clean and pure and chaste. 
That the Irish censorship may succeed in a most difficult 
task is the fervent hope of the writer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Winttiam McCartruy. 
9 Prospect Terrace, Ramsgate. 


BRITISH SPAS 
[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 

Sirn,—I have read your article on * British Spas’ in the 
Spectator with great interest, and as one who claims to know 
intimately six of the principal British Spas as well as several 
Continental ones I would like to make the following com- 
ments. In my experience the drawback in many of our Spas 
is that they do not really cater for the same class of people as 
the Continental ones: they are run to appeal to the large 
overflowing middle classes who are not fastidious about 
details, and while I quite agree with the writer of your article 
as to English Spas leading in sanitation and up-to-date equip- 
ment, this is spoilt by the poor attendance, the perfunctory 
way in which visitors are treated, the complete lack of the 
pleasant weleome given at foreign Spas, and the roughness 
and indifference of the bathing women and not infrequently 
of the masseuses, the want of care as to towels, combs, 
cobwebs and dust! Let me cite a few instances of what I 
have come across. The only waiting room at one establish- 
ment has horse-hair sofas too high and slippery for any person 
to mount in comfort, let alone any crippled person, and the 
only literature provided on the grained-oak table (reminis- 
cent of a third-class waiting room) were tracts of an exclu- 
sively narrow type. The swing door leading to the Baths 
was so heavy that one poor lady IT saw on crutches could not 
vet through, but the attendant looking on did not consider tt 
his business to hold it open for her, likewise the Bath women 
considered it too much trouble to help anyone on with their 
stockings or help in any way. The cabins for undressing in 
were so primitive there was not room to turn round or hang 
anything up, and while waiting people cither have to stand 
bare foot on the stone floor or use someone else’s discarded 
towel! Another complaint I freqwently hear is that people 
are left in their Baths till the water gets cold because the 
Bath women are too busy with others to fit them in at the 
right time ; then the towels are often not hot and the patient 
may have to wait about after the Bath because the attendant 
does not bring them, and bad chills are the consequence. 

I have spoken so far only of the ** Baths,” but if we consider 
hotels at these Spas I would suggest that while the best hotels 
equal the foreign ones in comfort they are very much dearer, 
and the second-class hotels are immeasurably inferior. ‘To 
the new poor the good food, simple accommodation, and ex- 
cellent beds that can be had on the Continent for half the price 
of the second-rate English hotels is probably the determining 
factor in causing them to choose foreign Spas rather than 
British. Of the many other points I could enumerate if space 
permitted, I would just add that dressing-rooms should be 
both warmed in cold weather and properly ventilated. A 
recent instance of an elderly person being sent straight from 
a steaming Bath to a dank cold dressing-room that had 
hardly been in use this summer, the heating apparatus being 
disused, is not unique! I have said nothing here about the 
climate as that we cannot control, but there can be no doubt 
that hours of sunshine which enable people unable to walk 
far to sit out in the fresh air, are an enormous asset. All the 
more should British Spas try and attract by their superior 
comfort and organization. Lastly it is, I think, an open 
secret that in many cases the doctors nominally responsible 
for the cure are much hampered by the proprietors or syndi- 
cates whose point of view is frequently a purely commercial 
one and who are not far-sighted cnough to see that ** cheese- 
paring ” in the way of attendants, heating, and sufliciency of 
towels, ete., will only defeat their own objects and drive 
people to the mere liberal foreign resorts, —I am, Sir, &e., 

A SUFTERER, 


“THE YOUTH MOVEMENT IN GERMANY ” 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.} 
Sir, ‘The interesting account of the German Youth Movement 
in a recent must have been read with surprise 
by many whose knowledge of life in Germany dates back to 


issue 


me, 


years before the War, when Herbergen were .more in the 
nature of casual wards for the benefit of tramps and out-of. 
works than resting places for Wandervégel in search of health 
and enjoyment. This is, indeed, an entirely new departure 
from the days, long ago, when I was a youth in Leipziy, 
Then we were more bent on beer and skittles, in the litera} 
sense than on roaming the country round, though gymnastics 
were, it is true, practised fairly assiduously by Turnvercine 
and students found a vent for their energics in the Mensur, 
their bouts of fencing alternating with vast intakes of Pilsener 
and Bairisches. 

Your contributor, while praising wholeheartedly the modern 
trend of German youth, makes no allusion, or perhaps forbcars 
to mention, another and still more startling movement which, 
already of some importance, appears to be gaining fresh 
adherents year by year. This is known as * Nacktkultur,” of 
which “the cult of the nude ~ would be a quite misleading 
translation, and it would appear to be practised on much: the 
same lines and with the same objects in view as those of the 
more popular Wandervégel. It may interest your readers 
to know that although in England the thing would not be 
tolerated, even under safeguards, it is a recognized feature 
in the life of some German and Austrian cities, including 
Vienna. I am indebted to an English friend of mine who 
lives in the latter capital for the particulars I am about to vive, 
It is well to mention that my informant is a sane steady-yoing 
man of about fifty, of unimpeachable morals. I express no 
opinion on the matter, IT may say that when I first heard of it 
I entirely disbelieved in the possibility of men and women 
consorting together in a state of nature without any fecling 
of sex, even under the most favourable conditions. It will 
be seen, however, that the contrary view is held by those 
who have best reason to know. It sounds strange to our 
ears but only the prude will take offence at what I am now 
going to quote from a letter received not long ago :— 

“Jt is very difficult to put the basic idea in a few words, but 
these people holt that nakedness is not indecent or imp a 
but purely an arbitrary convention, and that as a matter of fact 
the right thing is not to be clothed but to be naked. The head 
man tells me that the great thing is to make the basis sport, and 
to get young people. There are several societies here, th ) 
I have joined consists of about seventy; they have a Turnvercin 
once a week (with bathing hose), meet in a swimming bath wee iy 
au naturel, and every Sunday have an all-day excursion to a 
secluded island, where they are also au naturel the whole 
They are all between twenty and thirty, and I am referred to 
as ‘a nice old gentleman’ (ein netter olter Herr). There are at 
least two married couples among them, and three engaged couples, 
including the leader and his Braut. They take the train to a 
place on the Danube, and on the other side put on bathing clothes 
and walk along the bank for an hour, until they come to t 
place, where the last remnants of clothes are discarded. ‘| 
day is then passed in swinuning, games of ball, and so cn. ‘They 
are educated and intelligent, though not perhaps gentlefolk, | 
much better than our people of the sare class. Anyway, t 
are absolutely the most decent lot of people I have ever met; 
jolly together, no nasty talk, and a complete absence of sensuality.’ 

In a later letter he says (he is apt to be rather extreme in 
some of his opinions) :— 

“ Here in Vienna the people are certainly modest and «ke 
toa degree not heard of in un-nackt society. e -« . =e y ha 
@ meeting at the swimming bath once a week, 8.30 till 10 p 
It no longer seems at all strange to me for a completely nude girl 
to come up to me and shake hands, chat about various thinys 
and go on her way, nor does one realize at all that one is naked 


or that everything is not normal. It is really an extraordina 


contrast to one’s preconceived ideas. The only things that are 


not normal are the absence of flirting and the absence of nasi 
talk among the men, all voung though they are.” 
I understand that a pretty strict supervision is exercised 
as to the kind of young folk who are admitted to the Vereins, 
and that occasionally there are expulsions of undesirables. 
This one would expect. There can be no question that 
Nacktkultur makes for health and hardiness, and Dr. Rollicr 
of Leysin would surely approve of the movement.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Rowatp Hepsurn, 
Rock, Cornwall. 


THE HUMANE RABBIT TRAP 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrxvor.] 
Sir, As a constant reader of the Spectator, I venture to 
write to you on the subject of the R.S.P.C.A. Humane Rabbit 
Trap Competition, to which you have referred more than 
once. 


From a physiologival peiat of view T can think of on! 
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two ways of using a trap to kill a wild rabbit instantancously, 
either by strangling it, or by breaking its neck. In 
order to strangle it, I had a trap made consisting of a wire 
noose attached to a coiled spring, stretched, 
would suddenly tighten the noose when the rabbit released 
the spring, by a very slight tug upon a hair irigger specially 
contrived for the purpose. This trap, however, failed partly 
pecause the spring had become so wenk by the time the noose 
and 


4.0 +s 


which, when 


had been drawn in, that no strangling power was left 


partly because the trap itself was necessarily conspicuous, 


and was, on that account, discredited by an experienced 
gamekeeper. 
The same objection seemed so obvious to any attempt to 


break a rabbit's neck with a similar trap. that I did not think 
jt worth while to have one made. 

Having been bafiled as to a sudden-death rabbit-trap, it 
occurred to me that possibly rabbits might be suddenly killed 
in another way—viz: by driving them out of their holes by 
the use of some irritating gas or smoke, so that they might be 
caught in a net and killed at the mouth of the hole. 

On this supposition, T tried (1) smoke from brown paper 
soaked in saltpetre solution, with 


(2) fumes of sulphur similarly blown in with bellows ; 


bellows ; 
(3) a 
series of various fireworks, which caused smoke, flashes, and 
All failed to drive out any rabbit. 
have 


and blown in 


explosions. 
Possibly had 

experiences, and I should be glad to know how they have 

fared. -I am, Sir, &c., * FIUMANITARIAN.” 


some of your readers may similar 


THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the Svevcrxtror.] 
Sin. It is not strange that “An Oxford Theological Student 
has jettisoned his former liking for ~ the comprehensiveness 
of the English Church.” He mis- 
venture to 


has done so because he 
understood, so I think, the very 
of the ** comprehensiseness ~ which once attracted 
That dces not consist, as he believes, in an arrangement by 


groundwork 
him, 


which persons, adopting diverse religious views, belong to 
one organization, and agree not openly to quarrel amongst 
The Church is not a big umbrelia, covering by 

contradictory 
to be 


themselves. 
formulae propositions of a 
nature. It is a body which definitely refuses 
precise and certain in its explanation of divine mysteries, 
only dimly apprehend them 


its ambiguous 
too 


knowing that human reason can 
and has no language which can adequately express them. 
The Church is agnostic, or if you like ** comprehensive,” in 
the things to be known are so great and 
It recognize S 
and that as 


some things because 
so surpass human knowledge and experience. 

that enough is known the of life, 
men's natures, intellect, and knowledge differ, so their appre- 


conduct 


for 
hension of the divine tnust differ. 

The Anglo-Catholic is for the most part one of this world’s 
many cocksures, and measures God's mysteries by his own 
mind. This is directls Oppose d to the ~ compre hensiveness ”” 
of the Church which consists in certainty as to the revelation 
itself. and unwillingness to limit it to our 
Perhaps if the Oxford student 
from this point of view he 
Sir, &c., as Ds 


own feeble con- 
consider 
may again 
N ‘Pr R. 


ceptions. will 
comprehensiveness - 
be attracted to it. -I am, 

Reform Clih, 
[To the Ediior f the Seect vror.] 


Sin. -When the friends of our * Oxford Student ~ twit him 
with “ Anglican muddleheadedness,”~ 
themselves are relics of a static era’ 
ean be brought against all philosophy, and all science, and all 


The Church of England allows 


is it not because they 

The same accusation 
theories and practice of art 
freedom of thought just because it 
that the truth can prevail; and her 
ences of opinion is the only way in which truth can he followed, 
that is 


is only through freedom 


wise toleration of differ- 


and the only course which can help world moving 
quickly to universal and unfettered education. For truth is 
not something static and fixed in the past, but is dynamic ; 
' 


und the apprehension of it 
‘into all the 


grows and develops as mankind 
is being gradually led truth.” 

People who demand uniformity of opinion in a church make 
an assumption that is philosophically unseund and historically 


unjustified. It is love, not opinion, that makes a living 
community of men; fellowship, not dogma, that makes a 
Church. Statements made when men thought that the sun 
went round the earth cannot be the final expression of truth ; 
but a greater revolution in human thought has taken place 
since Copernicus and Galileo, the discovery of the historic idea. 
It is only, I venture to think, those that have not yet com- 
pletely passed into the new world of dynamic thought who 


can blame the Church of England for the candour and sincerity 


which she encourages in her members, because she tries to be 
like the Jerusalem which is above and is free, 


of us all, 


and the mo 
It is not only the reunion of existing Churches 
wish to be united together) that we have to consider, but the 
ultimate unity of all good men whose faith is in God, and who 
in the footsteps of Christ. 


only become possible if we 


desire to follow Such unity will 


are content to act according to 


the example of Christ, who did not ask for the acceptance of 
theological propositions but for single-hearted devotion. 

But this does not mean that public worship should be Icft 
in a state of chaos: for the people have their clear right in the 
Church of England to the Prayer Book services, carried out 
in the lawful English This the 
undertakes to do: and the people are fully justified in claiming 
a remedy if he fails to keep his word— the 
Church services are the 
world. I am, Sir, &ce., 

King’s College, London, 


Way. minister solemnly 
more so becuuse the 
and beautiful in the 
Percy 


most reasonable 


Diarvrs 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
[To the Editor of the Spucrsvor.| 
Sir, Allow me to thank Mr. J. W. 
letter in vour impression of 22nd inst. on the c¢ 
character of the Anglican Church. He put very cle: 
logically the need of ail parties within the Church. 


Poyntet for his excellent 
mMprenensive 
and 


iriy 


I would like to supplement in very few words what he 
character of Church. when he 
councils held centuries ago.” There are a great 
alike, that 


Church services go back ages bevond tly Councils 


says about the ancient our 


referred to ” 


many clerics and laits who do not realize our 


General 


of the early centuries of our Christian era: we are indebted 


for the very structure of our services to the ancient Ilebrew 


Liturgy which dates from the Temple Service and Maccabacan 


times, in which our Saviour and His Apostles took part in 
the synagogues of Palestine. 
Those interested in the subject will find very much food 





Baciground 


for thought in that illuminating book, The Jez 
of the Christian Liturgy, by Dr, Gesterley, Rector of St. Mary 
Aldermary (Clarendon Press) ir, &e. 


2 Evecliff. Exmouth, 


A MONARCHIST VIEW OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


| To the Editoi of the SPE 


I TOR. | 


Sik Mr. Ilamilton I*\ fe tells us how he met witl Valse 
in the course of his travels in France. Thev are by no means 
rare. ~ A king could hardiv manage things worse than our 
present government,” one of them said to me two vears ago. 
{ know of a priest who preached a sermon on some great 
occasion that was frankly rovalist : and of at least one town 


to be a nest of rovelist sentiment. 


that 


Mr. Ivf appropriate ly quotes fron 


appears 


Arthur Youne’s travels 


to upset the views of M. Gaxotte, a fricnd of the monareliy 
But there are also passages in Arthur Young that ee to refute 
the notion that all the French peasants were badly off before 
the cataelvsm of 1789. Near Cahors, for instance, Young 
found the landscape “one vast sheet of cultivation, every- 


where chequered with well-built white liouses.”’ 


to France from Spain hic says, * From the mise rable roads of 
Catalonia vou tread at once a noble causeway. made with a 

the solidity and magnificence that distinguishes the highwa 

of France. Lastead of beds of torrents vou have well-built 
bridges and from a country, wild, desert and poor, we found 
ourselves in the midst of cultivation and improvement.” 
Corvées, T may remark, were not universal, Of the part of 
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Beziers he writes, “* this is the best sight I have seen in France.” 
At Pezenas in Languedoc there was “a vale all cultivated, 
a beautiful mixture of vines, mulberries, olives, etc.” Poitou 
was * poor and ugly ~ ; Brittany was * a miserable province ” ; 
at Phalsbourg the people were in the lowest poverty, but on 
the way to Strassbourg he saw one of “ the richest scenes of 
soil and cultivation ~ that he met with in France, rivalled only 
by Flanders. For many of the towns of France he had great 
admiration, and there was often a son to link the peasant with 
the town. 

Much more might easily be said to show that all parts of 
France were not the same, and that it is dangerous to general- 
ize on the condition of the peasants before the Revolution.— 
I am, Sir, &c., T. Percy ARMSTRONG, 


Authors Club, 2 Whitehall Court, SW, 
INCOME TAX ADMINISTRATION 
|To the Editor of the Sprecraror.| 
Sir,— Your financial article of September 22nd is not quite 


fair to the Inland Revenue Department or to the Royal Com- 
mission on Income Tax. The Local Commissioners under the 
present law have two functions: (1) assessment, (2) appeals. 
The Department proposed and the Royal Commission agreed 
that function (1) should be abolished in the main, and that 
the Local Assessors should be abolished with it. No serious 
proposal was made to abolish function (2). 

It is function (2) which provides for those who like it a Court 
of Appeal in their neighbourhood. Function (1) is no pro- 
tection or buffer to the taxpayer except in a small group of 
ceases. For this group the Royal Commission proposed the 
retention of the Local Commissioner's function (1). Briefly, 
the idea was that where the Inspector proposed to raise the 
taxpayer's assessment above the figure of his accounts the 
approval of the Local Commissioners should be necessary 
The retention of the local Assessors was not necessary for this 
purpose. 

On the other hand, the retention of the Local Commissioners” 
function (1) for the great majority of cases and of the local 
Assessors gives rise to a vast amount of unnecessary and 
expensive clerical work. Formal sanctions and signatures 
and copies of assessment rolls are required for thousands 
of eases in which there is no dispute. The sentimental argu- 
ment in favour of assessment by an unofficial committee is 
appreciable. But the system has broken down. 

It has been argued that the remedy is to improve the position 
of the local Assessors. That is impracticable. Men locally 
appointed for small areas cannot be given salaries and pros- 
pects adequate to secure efficient and full-time service. 

Behind the arguments for the retention of local assessors is 
the hope that the local men will be lenient to the taxpayer, 
or at least give every doubtful point in his favour. But in 
the end the taxpayer gets no advantage. The Inspector 
always has the right to challenge. Nor is it any benefit to the 
majority that a smal] minority should pay less than they ought, 
—I am, Sir, &ce., F.C. Gates, 

Cade House, Heathfield, Susser. 


“DICKENS IN GENOA” 

[Vo the Editor of the Sevcr,von.] 
Sir,--T am sure all Dickensians are grateful to you and to 
Mr. F. Yeats-Brown for the publication of the letters which 
appear in your issue of the 22nd inst., as they are not only 
characteristic of the man, but they throw an_ interesting 
sidelight on his antipathy, in his young days at least, towards 
posing in anything like a public manner as a reader of his 
own works. 

There are two points on which I should like to add a little 
lo what Mr. Yeats-Brown has written. The first is that it 
is not correct to say that in 1845 Dickens had never given a 
reading to any friends outside his own house, as in December, 
I844, Dickens made a special journey from Genoa to London 
for the reading his new Christmas book The 
Chimes to a circle of friends at John Forster's house in Lincoln's 
Jnn Fields, and Carlyle, Fox, Douglas Jerrold, and Mactlise 
were among those prescnt. 

Mr. Yeats-Brown  reimarks 
Dickens should still be 


purpose of 


that it 


hard at 


that 
work on Mariin ChuzJewit 


seems curious 


— 


after seventeen out of the nineteen numbers had already 
appeared, but I think this is rather characteristic of Dickens. 
that he wrote most of his stories piecemeal, with sometimes 
not even as much as two months ahead of the printer. 

I notice Mr. Yeats-Brown thinks he possesses other Dickens 
letters, which I sincerely trust he will be able to unearth 
and that you will see your way to publish.—I am, Sir, & 

Watrer Dexter, Hon. Editor, 
The Dickens Fellowship, 
The Dickens House, 48 Doughty Street, London, WC. 1, 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL 


[To the Editor of the Sprecrsaror.| 


Sir, —May I ask for the inestimable aid of publicity in \our 
columns for the effort we are making on behalf of the London 
Fever Hospital which needs the coinparatively small sum of 


£50,000 to enable it to continue its little-known but wor 
work % 

In the past 126 vears this Hospital has made no such general 
appeal. It is the only voluntary fever hospital in and around 
London, and thus it has to meet the needs of those, among 
the millions in this densely populated arca, who cannot alford 
private isolation and treatment and who do not wish to make 
use of rate-aided institutions when they or those dependent 
upon them are stricken with one or other of the fev: 
typhoid, paratyphoid, diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, cte, 
Our Patron is His Majesty the King, whose interest and sup- 
port are constant. 

A new Isolation Building is our most pressing necessity. 
The existing building is beyond repair and out of date: yct 


erful 


isolation is the very essence of our work. Only the devotion 
of our stalf enables us to continue in face of our present 


worries. We shall be thankful and very grateful for any 
financial help. This should be sent to the Seeretary, London 
Fever Hospital, Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 1, or to me at 
1 Howick Place, S.W.1.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Esury, President. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Dartmoor PONIES 


With regard to the allegations with reference to Duart- 
moor ponies being exported to the Continent, I should 
like to draw the attention of your readers to the fact that 


if Mr. Ammon’s Bill concerning the export of horses (including 
ponies, donkeys, and mules) had been passed last sé 

it would be impossible now to export these ponies ali 
The Bill forbids the sending abroad of such animals 
£30 in value, and the unfortunate Dartmoor ponies wou! 
well come within that category. May [I urge your readers 
to rally to Mr. Ammon’s support in getting the Bill pass 
next session?—E, G. Fatruotme, Captain, Chief Secretary 
R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 1, 


und 


PHOSPHOROUS 
On four occasions within the last cight days at about 
9.30 p.m. I have noticed phosphorescent appearances in the 


short grass of a path between two flower borders in: 
garden -the phosphorescence being sometimes a point 


light and sometimes a broken line 13 or 2 inches in length. 
The light appears somewhat suddenly and subsides in about 
minute or two have been two or thr 
points at the same time. When first Lsaw it [thought it wa 
a glow-worm, but it does not come from an insect 


sometimes there 


and it 
has only occurred when the grass was wet with dew. My 
gardencr assures me that no manure or fertilizer has 
used in that part of the garden for some years. Hla 
any of your readers come across similar 
Cuas. W. Exrty, Woodlands, Witney. 


phenomena ? ~ 


Thue Deatu tHe Prince IMPERIAL. 

In the issue of the Spectator for September 22nd you 
considerable prominence to the good which 
anti-British play received in certain parts of France. 
Sir, the current number of the Spectator should heave given 
equal prominence to the hostile reception of the same play in 
Paris more recently !- W. Srcanr Best, Treyorian, Stourwood 
Road, Bournemouth, 


or 
aly 
reception an 
Surely, 
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“ The strangest things in our literature”? The New iiuckham 


The Ecstasies The Legend 
of Thomas De Quincey of Sleepy Hollow 


Edited, with an Introduction and Appendix, by By WASHINGTON IRVING. With 8 plates in colour and 
THOMAS BURKE. 7s. 6d. net many line illustrations in the text by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


“ Mr. Burke’s essay on De Quincey’s work and personality is just _ . . e ;. 6d. net 
and sensitive. His selection should give many readers an oppor- Cloth, 10s. 6d. net 4 Antique Leathe Tr, 17s. 


pone A SDs yp hy- gn on or a ae who, when = The Limited Edition of 250 copies, numbered and signed 
Sal ood phan tye A lero ae a ee arene by the Artist, at Two Guineas net, was over-subscribed 
—JOHN DRINKWATER in Daily Telegraph. before publication. 
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4 Notable Production for 10/6 ‘ IIumour from “* Punch” Collaborators 
Great Poems of im 
the English Language pape me ” 
: : By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. Pictures by GEORGE 
From Chaucer to the Moderns Morrow. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; Leather, Ios. 6d. net 
Compiled by Dr. W. A. BRIGGS. I5I2 pages “ Readers will remember Mr. Marshall’s Simple Stories: to say 
Cloth, Ios. 6d. net 3 Dermatoid, 12s. 6d. net | his _ book is a 7 wumrie feos - dangerously Let praise, but 
5 t > pe s fies it. et me recom- 
This collection of British, Irish, and American poetry is the most ¢ excellence of many sim: le people just 
comprehensive obtainable at so moderate a price. Its main mend * Mr. Jubeedie and * , — Centaur’ - . ata 
features are: (1) many copyright poems by the greatest modern and sae eee, ; in fact, r> ne recommen most of the boo 
poets ; (2) numerous passages from longer poems not included in and Mr. Morrow.” —GERALD GOULD in Observer. ' 
ordinary anthologies ; (3) three very full indexes. Mr. Morrow, as usual, is the perfect illustrator.” —Sphere. 
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A WELL-KNOWN JOURNALIST’S REMINISCENCES 
To be published October 19 


Bohemian, Literary, & Social Life in Paris 


By Ststey HupDLEsTON. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


In this lively and unconventiona! book Mr. Huddleston, formerly the Times correspondent in Paris, relates with a wealth 

of anecdote his long association with famous writers, artists, and social personages in Paris salons, cafés, and studios. 

Here are Anatole France, Marcel Proust, Georges Courteline, André Maurois, Paul Morand ; and painters and sculptors 

such as Monet, Matisse, Picasso, and Rodin. Here are illuminating portraits of James Joyce, Hilaire Belloc, Ezra Pound, 

Gertrude Stein, George Moore, Isadora Duncan, Loie Fuller, and many more. Mr. Huddleston has some startling 
—" to say, and his book is a real Parisian — Entertainments. 
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Real Adventure A New Pocket Series 
Gorilla Short Stories of 
Track: ) To-day and Yesterday 
racking and Capturing the Ape-Man : : coi , 
of Africa Attractively bound in cloth, with striking jackets in 
¥ two colours, the volumes contain about 256 pages each. 
By Ben BursrinGe. Illustrated. tos. 6d. net 2s. 6d. net 
eafand te the wikdeonseens of Ceusesh Alcina.” The clamon ef iaeerest eaaas Fanaa Saniy Coenen 22 
eC se c. o es yn, > 
is reached in the chapters on gorilla hunting in the trackless ARNOLD BENNETT BARRY PAIN 
7 jungles, where the author had many glimpses of the G. K. CHESTERTON BRET HARTE 
family life of Bula Matadi or ‘ Great Master,’ as the nivves call ) ANTHONY TROLLOPE W. W. JACCBS 
him. A thrilling record.”—Morning Post (leading article). , MORLEY ROBERTS 


Mr. I. G. Wells praises Mrs. Guest's Second Novel 


The Yellow Pigeon 


By CARMEL Hapen Guest, Author of Children of 
the Fog. 7s. 6d. net 


* T have read it with great interest and pleasure. It is better than 
Children of the Fog, good as that was, and it holds the reader to 
the very end. It is the record cf one “of the most edifying phases 
of the War, of humanity outside the fighting but within sound of 
the guns,” —H. G. WELLS. 

“ To the high gifts of vision, sympathy, and a strong head Mrs. 
Guest adds a most blessed sense not only of humour but of the 
ridiculous.”"—BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR, 


The New Barrington Novel 


| The Empress of Hearts 
g 
; 


A Romance of Marie Antoinette 
By E. BARRINGTON. 7s. 6d. net 


The author of The Divine L uly, Glorious Apollo, etc., has turned 
for the subject of her new novel to the famous affair of th e Diamond 
Necklace, perhaps the strangest true story in the world. She 
shows the you ing Queen in a new light, cuseined | in the meshes 
of the Court intrigue that eventually brought her to the guillotine. 
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Love and 


WE call it * friendship,” you and I, 
And that is just as well : 

But there's a bit of Heaven astir— 
And a little. too, of Hell. 

If you were to say ** I love you,” 
And I to answer the same : 

Could we play as skilfully, I wonder, 
At that other sort of game ? 


Would you know how to sound the deeper 
notes 

And touch new chords awake ? 

And what would be left of faith for you 

When the first illusions break 7 


Friendship 


Could I, in my turn, keep the rules, 

And cling to my topmost heights ? 

How well, when the heart is laid bare at last, 
Should I weather the days and nights ? 


There's a great high mountain between us, still, 
And these thoughts we are thinking now ; 
While the far side calls us, yet threatens too— 
Just over the mountain's brow. 


Only a word to whisper ; 

A look, one move of the head : 

And two lose the art of friendship 

That hangs by a silken thread. 

Would life grow richer for saying that word ?— 


Or for leaving it unsaid ? Diana Hewr, 


The King’s Tragedy 


Recoliections of Rossetti. By Hall Caine. (Cassell. 5s.) 


The House of Life. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Paull Franklin Baum. (Harvard University Press and 
Oxford University Press. 14s.) 


testimony of his brilliant 
Yet he was rapt away, 
and the 
debonair lord of bright companions became the recluse of 


Rosser71, according to the 
contemporaries, was a regal person. 


in the prime of life, by a horror of great darkness ; 


Tudor House. brooding among the sombre palls of his chambers 
like a sick Italian prince imagined by an Elizabethan dramatist, 
Have we any right to know poisoned sorrow rankled 
in his heart? The impudent attack of Buchanan no more 
drove Rossetti into his cloister than the Quarterly reviewer 
savaged Keats to death, to a poet in his agony, the 
handful of mud thrown by fool the last 
indignity. But how far may public curiosity intrude upon the 
privacy of great men? This is a theme for endless debate. 
It seems a monstrous injustice that those who have increased 
the wonder of life should be unable to hide from vulgar eyes, 
shame, and anguish. 


what 


though, 


any may seem 


like lesser men, the record of their folly, 
Perhaps it is inevitable that a certain inquisition should be the 
price of fame. Besides, with writers at least, their art is often 
so woven in one piece with life that it is hard to take it out 
with clear, comprehensible edges unless the entire pattern of 
the fabric be plain. And the merely sensational values of 
biography would lessen if the public would cease to expect 
their artists to be also saints. Genius is dangerous, mysterious, 
and often cruel, often a chimaera preying on the nerves and 
distracting the emotions ; but since its business is with shapes 
of power and beauty, it rarely persists in a life that has become 
ignoble, though there are Verlaines to show what vessels it 
nay use. 

Among those pocts whose lives have an ironic, a pathetic, ora 
tragic value dissolved in the psychological content of their 
verse, Dante Gabriel Rossetti decidedly takes his place. A 
great figure, he might have been a greater. Like a man of the 
Renaissance, he excelled in two arts; and his powers of 
expression seemed unexhausted by these. He had exercised 
that kind of hypnotic fascination which proceeds only from an 
unusually rich and profound personality, and he swayed his 
friends like an Italian despot. Yet there was some morbid 
sensibility in him, usually concealed by an affectation of high 


spirits. The Polidori blood had an element of strangeness ; 
and the Neapolitan sensualist conflicted with the North Italian 
idealist in him. 

As a young man he was neither sentimental nor unduly 
disorderly. But when his friend Walter Deverell beheld one 
day the heavy amber hair of the strange white girl, Elizabeth 
Kleanor Siddall, this discevery determined Rossetti’s fate. 
For four years he loved her, drawing her again and again 
in attitudes of beautiful lassitude. Yet when at last he 
married her his heart was no longer hers. She divined it 
before her tragic death; and left a message that drove 
him into frenzy. We all know his dramatic act of atonement. 
We all know also of the macabre recovery of the poems from 
the jealous tresses of the dead, so that the published book 
* a bracelet of bright hair” about it. There 
are Claims transcending art’s. It is a perilous thing to take 
back a baiser de paix; it is an unnatural thing to rob a grave. 
This was indced Rossettis one unpardonable sin; and in 
arrest and paralysis of genius, with the extreme torture of 
insomnia and expiated it. The conflict 
between imaginative and physical love went on; but remorse 
He painted 


verses of 


him 


seemed to wear 


melancholia, he 


was the prevailing theme of his emotional life. 
the idols of his imagination; he wrought new 
intricate beauty. But the regality of his dreams was fading. 
Delusions beset him. Mortal illness overtook him. Chloral 
had saved him awhile from death or madness; he had used it 
recklessly. When the end near, he found and 
courage. 

Sir [all Caine, in this new and enlarged edition of his earlier 
work on Rossetti, emphasizes his belief that his magnificent 
and unhappy friend was the victim of unavailing regret. 
Even he still hints overmuch, and it would be well if the story 
were set down clearly and simply, since bitter tongues have 
been at work on it. For Rossetti does not lose by the truth. 
IIe tried to live by an ideal of love, and failed—a failure 
cancelled by suffering. Ilis mistakes were nobler than most 
men’s rectitudes. Sir Hall Caine’s book is, of course, little 
more than the record of a painful illness, for it covers only the 
last two years of his friend’s life ; but it is a necessary docu- 
ment for Rossetti’s students. The definite statement that the 
poet told him he found a letter to himself by his wife's deathbed 
is of psychological importance, 


was calm 
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THE ROMANCE OF PARIS 


By RALPH NEVILL. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18/- net. 
Author of “ Paris of To-day,” ete. 

Mr. Nevill’s new work is yet another book of deep and enchanting interest by this most skilful and 
learned of chroniclers, dealing with Paris the beautiful. He has compiled an absorbing account of the 
fortunes and vicissitudes of the great city at different periods of its chequered history, and this beauti- 
fully illustrated book will prove a cherished possession to all lovers of Paris—and their name is legion. 
Mr. Nevill is a great authority, and he brings to his task the enthusiasm and appreciation of a true lover 
of Paris. The result is a book of beauty, interest and charm which is only comparable to his earlier 
much-sought-after works. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE JORDAN 


A Woman’s Adventures in the Near East. 


By NORAH ROWAN-HAMILTON. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


The East is full of haunting, magic names that draw the traveller and enslave him. It was little-known 
Petra, “a city of rose-red walls cut out of the rocks that lie in a cup of the Arabian desert,” that 
bewitched Mrs. Rowan-Hamilton tc so complete an extent that even the rigours of the Druse War 
did not detain her. During her pilgrimage across Palestine, Trans-Jordania and Syria, although she 
was officially a protected guest of the French, her experiences included some breath-taking risks and a 
flight which makes extraordinarily stimulating reading. 

This book is the clever chronicle of an adventurous and charming woman. To lovers of the romance 
and colour of the East it will be a pure joy. Ready shortly. 


THE MAGIC OF MOROCCO 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
<luthor of “ Romaitic France,” ete. 

Mrs. Elsner’s book on Morocco deals not only with the country itself, but with its history, institutions, 
customs and lore; she describes the French Occupation, its reason and work, and what it has done to 
benefit the country. During a long visit Mrs. Elsner travelled all over the country, staying a considerable 
time in the various towns and penetrating right through “he most interesting parts of the interior. She 
obiained an insight into the Moroccan home life and customs with which few strangers become 
acquainted. Ready shortly. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS IN MONTMARTRE | “Q” BOAT ADVENTURES: 
THE EXPLOITS OF THE FAMOUS 
AND THE LATIN QUARTER. i Es 


By RALPH NEVILL. Demy 8vo. Illus. 7/6 net. By Lt.-Com. HAROLD AUTEN, V.C. 2/- net. 
Montinarire! The old Montmartre and the gay Mont- The story of the “Q” Boats forms one of the most 
martre of to-day—its night-life, its amusements, cabarcts, romantic chapters in British Naval History. Lt.-Com 
and restaurants. Mr. Nevill writes brilliantly and Harold Auten, V.C., was one of the first six officers 
fascinatingly of these things and of the Latin Quarter, appointed to the “ Mystery Ships” in September, 1915. 





“the soul of Paris.” A delightful book. His book is now issued in a Popular Edition, 


LATEST FICTION, 7/6 ret. 


THE YOUNG ELIZABETH. THE LYDDON HOUSE MYSTERY. 


By WINIFRED BOGGS, Author of “ The Sale of By GEOFFREY ELLINGER. 
Lady Daventry.” : & ; A detective story of distinction, ingenious, well con- 
A gay story of high spirits and fun. Elizabeth is utterly structed and probable. A notable first novel. 


irresponsible and entirely charming. Daily Mail: “An 
excellent light comedy. . . . Irresistible.” THE DARK HIGHWAY. 
By ARTHUR GASK, Author of “‘ Cloud the Smiter.”’ 


DOGSBODY. An exciting and well-constructed story of a lonely crime 
By DONALD SINDERBY. : and of how the criminals were at last brought to justice. A 
A delightfully funny story by a new and accomplished very absorbing story. 


humorist. Lt. “ Degsbody ” Cotteram’s adventures provide 
many pzges of laughter. HER STIGMA. 


By A. COMPTON RICKETT, Author of “ The 


ALF’S CARPET. Shadow of Stephen Wade.” 
By W. A. DARLINGTON, Author of “ Alf’s Button.”’ An unusual and thought-provoking story dealing with 
\s funny as “ Alf’s Button.” The futther adventures of the after effects of prison life. A very fine novel. 


Alf and Dill—ihis time with the Magic Carpet. 


Y FOR NOT . 
THE DALMAYNE MYSTERY. ae ie] ne re 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE, Author of “ Meet Mr. 





By PATRICK LEYTON, Author of “ The Man Who Mulliner.”’ 
Knew.” Mr. Wodehouse’s latest success. First edition exhausted. 
An enthralling mystery story dealing with the strange Second edition ready. Dly. News: “We would not have 
happenings in a gloomy Cornish castle. A novel with a missed the book for worlds.” 7ruth: “ Incomparable 
strong love interest and much incident. Mr. Wodehouse.” 
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All the tragic impasse of complicated love and single-hearted 
remorse alters into heavy stars of beauty in the House of Life, 
a kind of ** Queen’s Quhair ~ in w hich the throned figure is not 
always the same. This litany of mystical doctrine and lonely 
experience has been edited and annotated by an American 
professor. Probably many worthy people will find satisfaction 
in this book. Mr. Baum’s crude analysis of imponderable 
things. his grim chart of the wasting intensity of the poet's 
fever. will enrage any lover of verse. Each sonnet is 
paraphrased, as if the sense of poctry could possibly pass into 
prose: comments by critics who have long lost any authority 
are quoted; it is tried for Even the 
Joathly phrases of Buchanan are scattered on these bridal lilies. 
* music and meaning,” 


* wholesomeness.”” 


False oppositions are set up between 
I hope nobody will read the House of 
It is not a simple sonnet-sequence ; 


* music and brains.” 
Life under such auspices. 
jt must remiain obscure to many. For it appeals only to a 
mind that can carry on a logical process by a series of symbols, 
that can think in and realize that Rossetti’s 
personifications are not abstract notions, but genii, angels, 
graces, apostles, standing round the figure of Love or the shape 
of Beauty. It requires acquaintance with the tradition of the 
* Vita Nuova,” of and Guinicelli, of mediaeval 
woman-worship and the coloured Platonism of the Renaissance. 


Mnaves 


Cavaleanti 


The concentration is intense ; and the interlocking of metaphor 
sometimes perplexes a fiery knot of significance. It may be 
that the emotion exceeds sometimes in soft idolatries ; but it 
is music, music always that prevails in the House of Life, 
climbing in mighty octaves and rioting in keen sestetts, 
forbidding the saticty of sweetness with its infinite sorrow ana 
longing. 

In his introduction, which is more intelligent than his gloss, 
Mr. Baum ponders the identities of the women in the sequence. 
They probably repeat the ladies he painted at this period. 
As in Shakespeare's history the figures of the Fair Youth and 
the Dark Lady pass in shadow, so here we gaze again at the 
tranced, sibyllic beauty of Sybilla Palmifera and Persephone, 
the insolent Venetian splendour of Lilith and Monna Vanna, 
the sweet eyes of some Donna della Finestra. But the heavy 
lids and mournful mouth of the Beata Beatrix rise up through 
the waters in Willow-wood. The * bloodied feathers in the 
brake ” and the soft beat of wings in the air remind us of the 
chaflinch Rossetti once held in his hands, declaring it was the 
soul of his wife. It is because of her that Hope 
in vain, and that night is a weary labyrinth. 
the liturgical cadences never rise into complete exultation, 
overtaken for ever by the undersong of vain-regret. 

RacueL ANNAND 'TAyLor, 


is overtaken 
Because of her 


The Last Sheaf from Wessex 


Winter Words. By Thomas Hardy Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Witit what 
habitually receive the gleanings of a great man’s work gathered 
by his literary executors. Ilere, 
book. Winter Words—so aptly 
Hardy himself, and he prepared it for the press, adding one 


respeciful silence and unspoken doubts we 
however, is no such scrap- 
named —was collected by 
of his characteristically laconic prefaces, in which he says : 

“This being probabiy my last appearance on the literary 
stage. I would say, more seriously, that though, alas, it would 
be idle to pretend that publication of these poems can have 
much interest for me, the track having been adventured so 
many times before to-day, the pieces themselves have been 
prepared with reasonable care, if not quite with the zest of a 
young man new to print. I also repeat what I have often 
stated on such occasions, that no harmonious philosophy is 
attcmptedin these pages—or in any bygone pages of mine, 
for that matter.’ He remarks too, that his last volume was 
pronounced to be by the 


*wholly gloomy and pessimistic ” 
licensed tasters,” as he calls the reviewers. 

Granted that it is diflicult for even so experienced a self- 
student as Hardy to judge of the total effect of his personality 
on other people, we must say that his disapproval of being 
labelled pessimist is not to be wondered at. In all his work 
is to be found a very subtle and very substantial delight in 
life, particularly in its forms and shapes. He had a sort of 
mathematical-sculptural which never deserted him. 
Wherever he went, whatever he did and saw, he found delight 
It is strange, because 
inveighing 


zest 


in some evidence of shape and design. 
he was always—somewhat perversely perhaps 
against the incoherence of the * President of the Universe.” 
His own works and the selectiveness of his own vision, how- 
ever, proved that his outcry was rather that of the gruff old 
husband whose affection for and faith in his wife voices itself 
by means of a ritual of grumbling and tender complaint. 
It is not an uncommon means of expressing devotion, especially 
amongst people living in a bucolic culture. 

The care with which this poet elaborated his onomato- 
poems, his rhythms, and his doyve-tailed stanzas, is a proof 
that the pose of despair which he adopted was only a para- 
doxieal expression of his delight in life. In one poem, in 
which he deseribes the various sides of his complex self, he 
ays 


ed with a inal so clad 


him sad ; 


” You journe 

You never could cones 

He proved to be 

Indubitably 

Good company.” 
That is about as perfect a portrait of Hardy as we could wish 
for. Where is there a writer whose vitality flags so little, 
whose thousands of pages are always so full of charm, colour, 
passion, and depth, simply because their creator is always 
“indubitably good company ” ? 


The majority of the poems in this volume were written 
within the last few vears of the poet's life. They are. there- 
fore, mostly inspired by moods of reminiscence. Hardy's 
weakness, perhaps, was towards this mental attitude, whici 


he tended to stereotype into a method of composition so 
regular as to become restrictive. It makes his personality 
We begin to feel that 
know how he will react to a given circumstance, and we expect 


That is a trap 


almost too concise. we shall always 
from him a resultant monotony of expression. 


into which a man of outstanding individuality can fall, espe- 
cially in his more public life. He lives up, as it were, to the 
general definition or cartoon of him. It because he 
is indifferent to public opinion, and prefers to hand out a 
formula behind which he may hide his real emotion. Mr. 
Shaw has discovered that. It is diflicult to see how one 
is demanded by the multitude can otherwise protect himself 
from its vulgarity. 

Whatever may be the reason for this attitude, the 
who strives to discover the real man beneath it has an added 
task. One finds, for instance, that Hardy's assumption of a 
settled attitude of mind is only a mask shielding his powerful 
and agonized sensibility. He is in truth as tender as a child, 
ravished by the common beauty of the day, and terrified 
by the spell of night. He meets all passers by with wonder 
and unsleeping intuition, finding in their ordinary actions a 
symbolism out of which he builds an ever-living. substantial, 


may be 
who 


critic 


yet moving philosophy. 
* Events all human-wrought 
Had looks of divinity, 
And what I fore-framed in tlouglit 


(irew substanced, by force of affinity ; 
Visions to verities came, 
Seen as the same.’ 
We mentioned that dreadful word ** philosophy ~; but 


what does it mean, especially in relation to a poet? We 
must feel that it shall never stand for any cast-iron system of 
thought, for such a rigid armour puts an end to the 
distinguished 


oTace, 
freedom, and gesture by which an artist is 
from the slave of convention and the acceptor of shibboleths, 
To a poet—that is, an interpreter of life—philosophy can 
mean only one function, which is the love of wisdom. That 
is a function as much of the spirit as of the mind, and its only 
system is that of.a co-ordination by memory of the most 
revealing in the activities of man, nature, and that super- 
nature which is the divine human spirit. It is fatal for the 
artist to carry on by any means other than a rule-of-thumb, 
a sort of pragmatism. Indeed, what great poct has ever done 
otherwise, no matter what lip-service he may have paid to 
some logical system masquerading under the name of a 
** philosophy? A poet, by his very sensibility, his speed, 
must never be tied down; he must be free, as Keats said, 
* to hop with the sparrows on the gravel path,” he must be 
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New Books: Autumn, 1928 
“THE CAUSE” 


. . ry s 
A Short History of the Women’s Movement 
in Great Britain 
Mrs. Ray Strachey 
This book describes the extraordinary transformation which 
has come over the lives of women in the last seventy years. 
Mrs, Strachey has herself been a notable worker in the cause 
of women, and has known personally many of the great 
figures in the movement. Her book is not propaganda in any 
sense, but a readable and up-to-date account, written from 
the standpoint of accomplished facts. : 
With some new and entertaining Illustrations. 155. net. 


Goethe and Faust 

An Interpretation 

I’, M. Stawell and 

G. Lowes Dickinson 
Faus/ has an inexhaustible interest and presents new problems 
and new fields for_interpretation to every age. ‘This book is 
an attempt to interpret it by seeing its relation to Goethe's life 
and thought as a whole. By way of illustration the authors 
have included considerable sections of their own new and 
unpublished verse translation of the play. 15s. net. 


Off the Beaten Track 


in Southern France 
Roy Elston 
Mr. Elston is a writer with a real gift for describing people 
and places. He takes us into some of the most unexpectedly 
beautiful and interesting country of the whole of France. 
Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 


Half-Hours in Old London 
Harry Prince 
Illustrated from Pencil Drawings. 6s. net. 







































Further Correspondence of 
Samuel Pepys, 1662-1679 
Edited by J. R. Tanner, Liit.D. 


Unlike the two previously published volumes of Pepys’ 
Correspondence, this volume covers the period during which 
Pepys was keeping his diary, and fills up many gaps in that 
famous book. One Volume. 18s. net. (In the Press.) 







om 
Trade Union Documents 
Edited by W. Milne-Bailey 

Mr. Milne-Bailey, who is the Secretary of the Research 
Department of the Trades Union Congress, has brought 
together in one volume documents from many sources, bearing 
on the aims, structure and activities of ‘Trade Unions. The 
collection forms with the editor’s introduction and comments 
an amazingly interesting picture of the movement, 

(in the Press.) 










An Introduction to the Study of 
International Organisation 
P. B. Potter 


It is the object of this book to show how the present organisa- 
tion has expanded and developed, and to set forth the causes 
which will probably lead to a continuation and intensification 
of that process in the future. 16s. net. 


The United States 
T. Calvin Pease 


A live and interesting presentment of the essential facts of 
American history—from the days of the early colonists to our 
own times. 35 Maps. . About 16s. net. (Shortly.) 
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J. M. DENT & SONS 
AUTUMN SELECTIONS 


@ Ene Editions 


HISTORY OF GARDEN ART 


By MARIE LUISE GOTHEIN. Edited by Wavrer 
P. Wricur and translated by Mrs. Ancuer-Hinp. A 
panorama of horticulture from the dim past to the pre- 
sent day ; at once a classic in history and art. Illustrated 
with over 680 reproductions. Large Crown 4to. 1,000 
pp- Two volumes. 845. net. Prospectus posi free. 


A finely printed edition of ROBERT PALTOCK’S 
voyage imaginaire illustrated with forty bizarre and fan 
tastical drawings in colour and black-and-white by 


EDWARD BAWDEN. Crown Quarto. 215. nes. 
€) Genera! List 
BLAKE’S INNOCENCE 
AND EXPERIENCE 


By JOSEPH H, WICKSTEED. A new analytical 
study by the author of Blake's Vision of the Book of Job. 
“ Mr. Wicksteed teaches us to see in Blake’s work an 
unrecognised wealth of lovely meaning.””—Sanday Time 
With 74 illustrations in colour and halt-rone. 215. mes. 
Prospectus post {ree. 


LETTERS OF MOZART 


Selected by Hans MrrsmMann and translated by M. M. 


Bozman. “ Any who do not know Mozart’s letters 


have a great pleasure in front of them. . . . He wrote 
as he talked, always with something to say, and with his 
heart in the matter.” —A. H. Fox-SrranGways in the 


Obserrer. Mllustrated in half-tone. 105. 6d. » 


MEMOIRS OF J. M. DENT 
Edited by HUGH R. DENT. The autobiography of a 
working bookbinder who became a leading publisher : 
a man who has “ deeply influenced the literary life of this 
country.” —G/asgow Herald. Mlustrated. 75. 6d. nes. 


THE VOYAGE OF 
CAPTAIN THOMAS JAMES 


By Commander R. B. BODILLY, R.N. The story of 
the perilous voyage for the discovery of the Nort! 
West Passage in 1631, told largely in the words of the 
captain’s actual log. 6s. nef. 


THE WORKS OF GEBER 


The first edition since 1678 of the English version of the 
works of Geber (Jabir ibn Hayyan), the celebrated 
Arab chemist, one of the most romantic figures ot 
mediaeval times. Introduction by Dr. E:. J. Hormyarv. 
Illustrated. 65. ner. 


HILLS AND HIGHWAYS 


By KATHARINE C. CHORLEY. Wayfaring essays 
which should appeal to all who like to spend their holi- 
days off the beaten track. With wood engravings by 
MaArGareEr PILKINGTON. 65. net. Prospectus post f 


© Fiction 
THE CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 


By ALEXANDR PUSHRKIN. The first complete 
translation of 2 thrilling novel by the great Russian poet, 
written ninety years ago, in which he foresees with 
remarkable insight the phenomena of modern Russia. 
Translated by Natauig A. Duppincrox. Introduction 
by Epwarp Garnerr. 65. ne/. 


AUSTRALIAN 
SHORT STORIES 


Collected by GEORGE MACKANESS.  “* For tresh- 
ness, strength of narrative and variety of interest | have 
read no collection lately that has interested me more.” 
— Bookman. 75. Od. net. 

Fiuli Antimn List Post Free 
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While Mr. Russell is witty and perverse, Dr. Durant is 
heavy and ecarnest—in the latter part of his book, that is to 
sav. His interpretations of the great philosophers, which 
occupy the greater part, are sympathetic and admirable with 
some brilliant turns of phrase. But he is less happy when he 
tries to apply their lessons to solving our social problems, 
and to revitalize philosophy in the process. His knowledge 
of modern problems does not equal his knowledge of 
philosophy. Indeed, so superficial is his acquaintance with 
feminism, Socialism, and eugenics that it almost amounts to 
rank ignorance. Finally concluding with the great men of 
the past that our dire need is for more truth and more intelli- 
gence, he sketches out a grand National Research-Publicity 
Council. The scheme has a naive Utopian flavour—a criticism 
which Dr. Durant tries to rebut in advance—and is scarcely 
practicable further than it is already in practice. For what 
else, in essence, are all our learned societies, our periodicals 
and cheap books devoted to simplified science, and the quite 
respectable amount of accurate information contained in 


‘the daily Press ? 


We do not lack for broadeast truth ; but, oh! we Jack the 
will and the intelligence to assimilate it. ‘°° Intelligence !”* 
sighed Plato, “there must be only the best minds in my 
Republic.” So said Bacon, Hobbes, Spinoza ; so thundered 
Nietzsche. Durant and Russell give urgency to the ery, for 
they are democrats and they know that, whereall are masters, 
all must have master minds. Democracy means disaster if 
the people be not well bred and well trained. When that day 
arrives, the social problem, as Aristotle says somewhere, will 
almost solve itself. It is a human rather than a_ political 


problem. ELDON Moore, 


Beyond Our Senses 


Eos. By Sir J. H. Jeans. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 
Exploring the Universe. By Henshaw Ward. (Brentano's, 
J0s. Gd.) 

No book in the ** To-day and To-morrow” series surpasses 
Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of the best brains 
engaged in research gives us here the fruits of long labour 
in terms that all may understand. Indeed, the author's 
comparisons would seem almost frivolous were it not necessary 
to stab us wide awake with arresting analogies in order to make 
us understand with our semi-mediaeval minds man’s true 
place in Cosmos. 

In the history of earth, man is a baby creature. He has 
only just arrived to pry into her secrets, to burrow into her 
inside, to burn her forests, to mar her beauty, and to puzzle 
his little head about her meaning. <A long period of inquiry 
stretches ahead of him before he can even begin to consider 
himself an adult. “A million million years henes, as far 
as we can see, the sun will probably still be much as now 
and the earth will be revolving round it much as now.” 
Mankind will be three million times as old and perhaps as 
wise as now, but at present we are at the birth of humanity, 
a babe whose interest until the last few moments has centred 
exclusively on cradle and feeding bottles. 

From our little peaks in Darien we are learning to focus 
our eyes on illimitable horizons. Only since the last few 
ticks of the clock has our awakening brain begun to wonder 
at the universes swimming into our ken. Perhaps our own 
lives are lived at the most immortal moment for humanity. 
Great discoveries will be made in the future, but never again 
shall we live through these transcendent present years during 
which the immensity of the outer world has dawned on us 
we glory. Space perhaps is not limitless. ‘Ten million light 
years might take us round it, but “we begin to realize that 
our terrestrial physics and chemistry are only the outmost 
fringes of far-reaching sciences. Beyond the sea-shore we 
have explored in our laboratories, lies the ocean whose existence 
we are just beginning to suspect.” As an infant three days 
old, humanity cannot be a very confident interpreter of a 
universe which it has only just discovered, but sooner or 
later the pieces of the puzzle must begin to fit together. 
Our author ends on the note of the Vedantists :— 

** Ever the old question obtrudes itself as to whether the infant 
has any means of knowing that it is not dreaming all the time. 
The picture it sees may be merely a creation of its own mind, 
in which nothing really exists except itself; the universe which, 


we study with such care may be a dream, and we brain-cells in 
the mind of the dreamer.” 

Mr. Henshaw Ward’s purpose is wider, for he takes the 
whole range of modern science as his pasture, not the heavens 
alone. He also has made a most remarkable book, whose 
moral is much the same as that of Hos. 

In the sunshine of natural law we have nothing to fear. 
To some people each discovery of law is a grief: “* they 
assume that horrible matter is being exalted and heavenly 
spirit destroyed,” but science has not and never will desecrate 
the sanctuary of life: our hopes will never lie slaughtered 
before its altar. 

**Some day,” says Mr. Ward, “a Swift will satirize the 
squeamishness which curtains the poetry of the origin of 
life while it placards all civilization with the horrors of murder 
and adultery.” We agree. The dance of chromosomes that 
move themselves out of a jumble and range themselves in a 
mystie Lancers across the centre of the cell—when will some 
Carlyle tell the story of these strange struggles with the pen 
that wrote The Night of Spurs? To these ninety-six chromo- 
somes comes an order (and who is He who gives it ?) to break 
ranks. The dancers gather at the poles of the cell. An 
invisible chord contracts its centre. Soon it splits, equipped 
with an apparatus for division whereby through a million 
births, each of which is an unimaginable miracie, a child is 
born. And although 
“science has penetrated to the exact measurement of the incen- 
ceivable minuteness of an electron, though it has stretched its 
yard-stick across the reaches of uncounted stellar systems, still 
we are no nearer to the ultimate secrets of what matter is or what 
space is. In fact both matter and space have become all the 
more mysterious. Though science has peered deep into germ-cells 
and measured some of the mechanism, we are farther than ever 
from the hope of creating a little homo out of chemicals.” 

What is an egg? For forty years the author tells us he 
diligently pondered spiritual values before he considered 
the mystery. We are brothers to the savage, “* heedful of 
nothing that is usual, struck by anything that has a strange 
glint.” 

But we do not do justice to Mr. Ward by such considerations, 
He is telling us, on the whole, not arguing. He tells us, 
to begin with, of the swarm of universes that astronomy 
has revealed, and of the geology of half a billion years, then 
we consider with him the whirlpools of sun and earth which 
make our weather and explore the molecules in a drop of 
water by enlarging it in imagination until we can roam in 
its universe. Then we shrink ourselves to a thousandth of 
a pin-point and see how the cells co-operate in a tree to build 
up its leafy heights and spreading roots ; then we dive into 
our own blood stream and explore the nerves that raise 
our arm. Finally we look into our own brain and into the 
eternal cells of the life to come; after this, if we have breath 
and wits about us still, we come to the final section dealing 
with the explorations of to-morrow and take a glance at 
relativity. It is an amazing and delightful book. 

Not often is a reviewer privileged to spend such happy 
hours as he has done in the company of Sir J. 1. Jeans and 
Mr. Ward. Both authors can be read for entertainment as 
much as for instruction : they will serve also to confirm rather 
than to loosen faith, for the only religion science can destroy 
F. ¥.B, 


is some false and materialistic creed. 


The Birds of Somerset 


The Lure of Bird Watching. By bk. W. Hendy. (Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
My Animal Friendships. By Cherry Kearton. (Arrowsmith. 5s.) 
* No writer on ornithology can tell us all about any bird,’ 
says Mr. Hendy, and we see at once that here is a writer who 
at least approaches his subject from the right angle. Can any 
writer on people tell us all about one human type — retired 
colonels or nursemuaids ? Then why all about chaflinches 
or flamingoes or ravens? Yet there are plenty of ornitho- 
logists who seem to like nothing better than to be able to 
announce that—contrary to previous beliefs —such and such 
a bird arrives in the country at such and such a time, nests 
in this particular place and nowhere else ; and so on, as though 
birds were automatons. The present writer has lately been 
yatching goldfinches through a telescope from a_hill-top 
window, and has observed that while one spends a good deal 
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ADVERTISLR'’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS JOURNALIST. 


By EDWARD ANTON. 





] RECENTLY travelled with a young man of about 
thirty, listening perfunctorily to his tlow of talk. 

He was a pleasing fellow, but—to my mind—he talked 
too much. I was itching to unfold my evening paper, but 
courtesy forbade. 

Presently, however, I began to listen attentively in spite 
of myself. He was giving me an account of a remarkable 
incident which had come within his ken. I could not 
help being struck by the vividness of his description and 
the clearness with which he told his story. I listened 
more critically, and when he had concluded I said :— 

“Excuse me, but have you ever written stories for 
magazines, or anything of that kind ¢” 

* Never,” said he; “ but I’ve often felt inclined to try.” 

He told me he was still struggling to establish himself 
in his chosen vocation, whereon I took it upon myself to 
urge that, as a side-issue and as a supplementary occupa- 
tion, he should sect himself to earn something by exploiting 
his talents of narrative and description. 

I don’t know whether he will take my advice. I would 
like to have introduced him to my friend Sir Max 
Pemberton, than whom no man has done more to “ bring 
out” latent journalist talent. 

It sets me wondering how many young men and women 
there are with similarly neglected abilities. A_ little 
training, a little experience, and I pledge my reputation 
that my travelling companion could have ensured a steady 
income from writing. I hate to exaggerate, but the fellow 
was a born journalist if ever there was one—and he did 
not realise it. 

Misplaced modesty no doubt keeps many a man from 
“having a shot at it” in the Press. Modesty is all very 
well, but 1t should not deter a man from exploiting his 
own abilities. There are more possibilities in the world 
for very one of us than we suspect. It is lamentable that 
anyone should plod on year after year in a groove without 
trving, at least, to sce if he cannot achieve something that 
is individual and unique. 

1 have never recommended a man to discard his 
vocation for literary work; not until he has proved his 
powers in that direction, at all events. But I have per- 
suaded a score or more to take up writing as a hobby, and 
in the majority of cases my advice has resulted in 
unlooked-for success. 

The Ever-Open Door. 

The literary door is an ever-open door; the widest 
open door in any profession, The maz or woman who 
has something interesting to say or a real story to tell 
can, with proper training, always find a market—and 
literary work has never been better paid than it is to-day. 

I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than 
that of occasional journalism or story writing. It never 
palls because it is—first and foremost—a hobby. You 
can indulge yourself in it when you are in the mood; you 
can leave it alone when you are disinclined. ; 

The free-lance does not work like a machine; he is not 
controlled by the inexorable will power of an editor. 
There is, in free-lance work, a mental freedom that is not 
to be attained in any other profession. The unattached 
contributor who is able to give editors what they want 
may organise his time just as it pleases him best. — 

I know a young man who is writing three short articles 
cach week. Two of these articles are for good provincial 
newspapers—the other for London. Sometimes my 
friend writes these three short articles before breakfast. 
Sometimes he writes them in the afternoons—or occa- 
sionally late at night. However, the point is that it 
seldom takes more than three-quarters of an hour to write 
any one of them, This young man is earning nearly four 
hundred pounds a year in this way. j 

Literary work has never been more than a side issue 
with me, but I have frequently made as much in that way 
as would represent quite a decent income of itself, 


Indeed, there have been years when my “ spare-time 
hobby ” has brought me in twice as much as my regular 
vocation (which is prosaically commercial). 

There are so many unexplored regions in our normal 
everyday life; so many facets of human existence that 
remain unilluminated ; so many interesting little odds and 
ends that are waiting to be exploited by the quick brains 
of skilful free-lance journalists. 

Demand for Short Articles. 

Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day tor 
bright little articles that deal with items of news or 
generally interesting topics; thousands of such articles 
are published each week in London alone, while in the 
Provinces the demand is no less great. 

Very few beginners seem to realise the immensity and 
complexity of our modern Press, and | have astonished 
a great number of writers by pointing out how real are 
their chances, both in London and the Provinces. 

The Free-Lance Course which the London School of 
Journalism offers (under Sir Max Pemberton’s personal 
direction) represents, to my mind, the ideal training for 
the unattached journalist. 

I formed this opinion of it before I was aware that 
the Lessons comprising the Course were the work of 
some of our leading writers, such as the late Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Mr. W. 5. 
Maxwell, Mr. Dion Calthrop, and Mr. Pett Ridge. 

With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that 
writers trained by the London School of Journalism are 
scoring successes all along the line; their work welcomed 
by the foremost newspapers and journals of the day. I 
fancy (from my own experience) that these fortunate 
young writers would have had to wait much longer for 
their success had they not enjoyed the benefit of Sir Max 
Pemberton’s guidance and advice. 

There is not one man in a thousand clever enough to 
produce right away without instruction the stuff for 
which editors will pay. Why should it be supposed that 
such a highly developed art as that of writing for the 
Press can be practised by the novice without instruction ? 
The delusion is hard to kill, and it has cost some pro- 
mising writers many years of failure and disappointment 
Even the diamond needs shaping and polishing before its 
intrinsic beauties are made apparent. 

For that reason, and because every journalist I have 
known agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish to 
be a journalist—if you wish to discipline your abilities 
and gifts to a practical end—if you wish to avoid dis- 
heartening failure and disappointment—train for your 
profession, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by SIR MAX 
PEMBERTON. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LAN( 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING, and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures i 
all the foremost publications of the day. The School zives n 
only thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises 
its students in the disposal of their work. 

Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant 
can forward some short manuscript upon which an opinion 
can be based. 

A Prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free on 
application to :— 

The Prospectus Dept., 
The London School of Journalism, 


110 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: 4374 Museum, 
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of its time sitting in a hawthorn tree trying to swallow the 
red fruit which are much too big for it, another has been 
eonsorting with starlings among the elderberries. Gold- 
finches, of course, shouldn't behave like this in late September, 
put they do. 

Mr. Hendy announces no startling discoveries and docs not 
seek to convince anyone, but his book is one prolonged delightful 
discovery for the bird-lover and naturalist, simply because 
he has the faculty of recording his bird-watching adventures in 
a way that makes them as quietly exciting to the reader as 
thev obviously were to him. To his Somerset valley he brings 
the same enthusiasm for the small secrets of lite in briar 
thicket and foxglove dell as Gilbert White brought to the 
countryside of Selborne, and when he writes of bird-melodies 
or of ringing birds for identification purposes he can go over 
ground that has been covered many times before and still dis- 
course so pleasantiy that one’s interest is never in any danger 
of flagging. Writing of the joy birds have in their own songs 
he says: “ With some birds it seems that this exuberance 
of joy can only be expressed by flight and song in combination : 
the skylark and woodlark are obvious instances, though both 
these also sing when stationary tree- and meadow-pipits 
descend in giddy spirals when they sing ; 
themselves deliriously aloft and bubble over: 
literally dances in the air as he trills his love melody.” 
Incidentally in this charming passage we have a hint of 
Mr. I[endy’s one really irritating habit, which is an apparent 
inability to keep off the hackneyed phrase. Does the red- 
shank literally dance’? Mr. Hendy can write so well that he 
has no need to fall back on the commonplaces of expressions 
Nor is it necessary to quote Keats’ best-known lines when 
the book would have been better 


white throats toss 
the redshank 


writing of the nightingale 
with more of Mr. Hendy and less of hall-a-dozen others. 

These, however, are minor points. The Lure of Bird 
Watching is the book of a poet and of a man who is among 
the three or four most reliable bird observers to-day writing 
in Kngland. It is worth getting. 

My Animal Friendships is another little book in the series 
being written for child readers by recognized naturalists—a 
most commendable venture since there is no reason why 
children, who are bound to want animal stories anyhow, should 
be given sentimental trash when truth can be made just as 
entertaining. talk ~ to children 
without condescension and_ his The 
Cheetah, the Penguin who refused to play, and Mrs. Spider, 


Mr. Kearton knows how to * 
stories of Frolicsome 
do show, as he hopes they will, “ how animals respond to 
overtures of friendship, and what a wonderful thing is the 
friendship that an animal can give in return.’ Children 
brought up on entertaining little books of this sort should 
come in time to appreciate the real pleasures of animal com- 
panionship such as Mr. Hendy finds among the birds of 


Somerset. 


Mr. Hollis and Dr. Johnson 


By Christopher Hollis. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. Johnson. 
Mr. CuristorpueR Howriis has written his new study of 
Dr. Johnson in very slipshod English. It is syntax that beats 
him. He may have imitated Dr. Johnson in the length of his 
sentences : their construction would lead us to imagine that 
he had never read Dr. Johnson at all. Too many of them 
move like a Cripples’ Pilgrimage that has lost its way : they 
limp on at random to an indeterminate goal. 

Even when his sentences are short they can thoroughly 
disable the reader's mind. He remarks of Dr. Johnson, for 
example, ** he never said that he would not give half-a-guinea 
to avoid living under no form of government at all.” At times, 
indeed, it seems possible that Mr. Hollis learned his English 
style from a French grammar composed by Miss Gertrude 
Stein. ‘* I have told you,” he remarks, * that I would not 
tell you that Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield. In 
telling you that I would not tell you I told you once. Now I 
A little strain on the attention and this 
Other sentences are more difficult 


tell you again.” 
sentence unravels itself. 
to understand : sometimes, when we meet some worse-than- 
truism, we are tempted to give up the task. ‘* Doubtless,” 
writes Mr. Hollis, ** no sane man could wish to make society 


impossibly rigid * ; we can only sigh our agreement. 


To add to our troubles. Mr. Hollis persistently overstrains 
When Johnson is written of in this 
* We 


admonishes us, 


himself in exhortation. 

fashion we uncomfortable. have 
advice,” Mr. Hollis 

' 


lauvhed at him, have thought that the problem of human life 


omimMmous STOW 


neglected his * have 
was very easy when he told us it was verv difficult. To-dav 
we are beginning to suspect that we wrong and he was 


Alas, poor Johnson! It is hard to see 


were 
right.” him in char- 
acter as a prophet preaching in the wilderness. 

Mr. Hollis has 
life, and we 
his own interpretations and in the 
These he 
single-handed against a whole 
army of Whigs. Needless to sav. he 
Whigs may 
with unheard-of bribes, but Mr. Hollis remains unstained. 
When he decides to say * Boo!” th unish. But even 
into Mr, Hollis’s narrative Dr. Johnson is always breaking in. 


nothing new to tell us of Johnson's 
must look for the merits of his book in 
records of his 


has given us in plenty. He battles 


own 
opinions. 
, 


, 
ghostly unscrupulous 


gains the victory. 


snari and rage and attempt to corrupt his soul 


It is hard to get an inclusive view of so 


Now we hear the 


great a personality. 
enchanting accents of his blunt common sense. 
Now he is being outrageously rude: rude in so downright a 
fashion that no one is the worse for it. Now we are 


He has more fun 


hearing 
Fanny Burney’s surprising testimonial : 
and nonsense and comical humour about him than almost 
anybody I ever saw.” 

Above all, Johnson was a sociable man. He lived in his 
His vift of love was dee 


would put himself to great trouble for any man who won his 


» and’ genuine, and he 


friendships. 
affection. He looked upon men, moreover, with a generous 
eve: it mattered little: whether they were rogues or saints if 
His affection 

t 


Was so widespread that it never fixed with tenacity upon this 


he caught in them the good spirit of fellowship. 
man or that: although he would do anything to serve his 
His undere 
sympathy with them is the 
* He had a natural imbecility 


friends it scarcely cost him a sigh when they died. 
standing of his fellows and his 
truest root of his personality. 
about him,” said Sir John Hawkins, * arising from humanity 
and pity for the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, which was 
prejudicial to his interests.” 

For all the villainies of his stvle, Mr. Hollis’s book makes 
lively reading ; and some of the credit must be his own. He 


selects well from the anecdote s. 


ce ee * S he oe 
This Happy Breed of Men 
Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man. (Fal und Gwyer. 7s. Gd 
Happiness is an clusive quatity. Yet the anonymous author 
of these memoirs has justified his choice of a quotation to 


apply to his title. The first thre 


quarters of his book is a 
picture of men in pursuit of happiness. The last quarter is a 
picture of men struggling in the throes of a misery which they 
in their agony can see from one angle only. Nevertheless, 
he himself is different from other men. He ean see clearly 
where his characters saw only dimly 
virtue of those qualities, which have enabled him to give us 
this little classic of country 


In spirit 


and he can see by 


this rarely beautiful masterpiece, 
life ; that is by intuition, by imagination, by being, 
at least, a poct. 

How fugitive was his own happiness may be 
Kven in the few years when it was within his 
and could not 


read in his 
own pages, 
grasp he felt it was more than his meriting, 
last. Let no one be deterred by the title from buying this 
book: for it radiates with the spirit of the Downs and the 
Weald, and is altogether refreshing. As a boy the hero of 
this book was lonely, shy and retiring ; 

up by an amiable narrow-minded aunt, with 
whose social eode “ divided the world into 
* socially 


an orphan brought 
a prejudice 
against schools ; 
people one could * call on’® and people who were 
On one oceasion at a party given by this aunt 


$ 
{ 


impossible.” ”’ 
he was shut in a cupboard by one of his lit 
from the 


le friends, and he 
confesses ** T was so glad to escape horror of my own 
hospitality that I kept as quiet as a mouse for the best part 
on the floor of that camphor-smelling 


‘Something usually happened 


of an hour, crouching 
cupboard.” Again, he says, 
which increased my sense of inferiority to the other children,” 
and so, in his friendless childhood we find him creating in his 
* childish daydreams an ideal companiam who became much 
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The third volume of “ The Soul Enchanted,” 
ROLLAND, author of “ John Christopher,” etc. 


A COMMON CHEAT (Ready 25th October) 
by SOPHIA CLEUGH, author of “ Matilda,” “ Ernestine 
Sophie,” etc. 

THE SILVER FLAME (Ready {1th October) 
by JAMES HILTON, author of “ Terry,” “ The 
Year,” etc. 

AFRICAN HARVEST (Ready 25th October) 
by NORA STEVENSON. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF Lo (Ready th October) 
by HUBERT S. BANNER. 

GALLOWS’ BAIT 
by SELDON TRUSS. 
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inore of a reality than such unfriendly boys as I encountered 
at Christmas parties.” 

The groom, Dixon, was responsible for making ** a sportsman 
of Master George,” 
his task, while remaining ever the perfect gentleman’s servant, 
The first of Dixon’s productions was Rob Roy, “a very small 
black pony with a flowing mane and tail.” He tells us of 
his first ride alone and how he dismounted, and was foolish 
He saw 


and never for one moment did he relinquish 


enough to let go the reins while Rob Roy grazed. 
him an heur later, attached to the ‘ pillar reins” in his stall, 
and he had to bear the derisive grin of the stable boy and the 
But the tactful 
Dixon made no reference to the incident. The next arrival 
Here he is setting out for 


exasperating female curiosity of the cook. 


was Sheila, a fourteen-hands cob. 
his first day's hunting : — 


“Sheila seemed very fresh and the saddle felt cold and slippery. 
4s we trotted brisklv through the village everything had an austereiv 


unfamiliar look about it. and my replies to Dixon were clumsy and 
constrained. Yet the village was its ordinary village-self. The 
geese Were going single file across the green, and Sibson, the lame 
shoeing-smith, was clinking his hammer in the forge as usual. He 
peered out at us as we passed, and I saluted him with a slightly 


He grinned and ducked his head. Sheila 


so he knew all about 


forlorn wave of the hand. 
had bad her shoes looked to the day before. 
going.” 


where we were 


in the 
There 


After Sheila there is an interlude of village cricket 
summer holidays, and a course of desultory reading. 
isa description of the arrival of Pope's JIomer and the author's 
resolution to read exactly a hundred lines every day. ** And 
how splendid to be able to read both Pope and Homer at once.” 

For three hunting seasons our hero very nearly attained to 
(As for Dixon, all 
realized, even to managing a stud of four on the borders of 
the Shires.) 
of the race for the Colonel's cup at the Ringwell point-to-point 


complete happiness. his ambitions were 


He won two point-to-points, and the description 


isa masterly account of the nervous reactions of an uncouth, 
inexperienced young rider desperately keen to win, and equally 
Hiow well he depicts this 
little world amusing itself on the verge of chaos ! 

Kor into it the War broke, and the convention of soldiering 
took the place of the convention of foxhunting. Suflice it to 
say that we have met no book which analyses better than this 
one the spirit in which the War was fought ; which exposes 
Bitterness and 


afraid of doing the wrong thing. 


more pitilessly the wickedness of warfare. 
irony tinge the narrative, but the poct’s outlook remains. 
He has described with telling intensity that inter- 
sected by and superimposed with all the strange paraphernalia 
of war: and with all the round his billet. 
Beauty shines the brighter for the bleared background, and 
We leave him staring across at the 


scenery, 


birds wheeling 
he is conscious of both. 
enemy he has never seen, with more than two years of war 

We hope that the 
only a pause, and 


to pass and three of his four friends dead. 
beautiful 
that we have not seen the last of 
aman who ™ has never greatly cared for highly sophisticated 


abrupt vet ending will prove 


these inspired memoirs of 


persons,” 


Mozart and Bach 


Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. (Dei 
J.S. Bach: a Biography. By Charies Santord Terry. (Oxtcrd 
University Press. £1 Is.) 


it. 10s. 6d.) 


A New English edition of Mozart's letters has recently been 
published. They have translated the 
made by Hans Mersmann. His arrangement 

possible to make an almost continuous story from = various 
episodes of the composer's life and to fill the story with all 
the intimate detail that letters can provide. The problem of 
translation was considerable, for Mozart's spelling and grammar 
were certainly original. The 
letters which he received from his father. 
the father was continually anxious about Wolfgang's welfare, 


selection 
makes it 


heen from 


inchides some of the 
These reveal that 


volume 


so much so that at times he entertained suspicions which had 
no foundation in actual fact. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
sympathize with the father, especially during the period when 
Wolfgang was drifting further and further away from parental 
control (that is to say, just after his mother’s death). 
The riddle of Mozart's character cannot be wholly explained 
by these letters, but if they are used judiciously a great deal 
of light is thrown upon the subject ; perhaps the best starting 
point is this sentenee from a letter written.to. his father.at the 


end of 1778, just about the time when his love affair with 
* What do mean by gay 
cease to dream. But gay dreams— 


Aloysia Weber was ended : 
dreams ? I shall not 
peaceful dreams, sweet, refreshing dreams, that is what they 
are—dreams which, were they not but 
would make this life of mine, with its much sadness and little 


you 


dreams realities, 
gaiety, less intolerable.” 

The object of Dr. Charles Sanford Terry's biography of 
Bach is to present the facts of Bach’s life not as an excuse for 
experimental musical criticism, but in order to make that life 
a thing of reality to present-day musicians. In most of the 
former Bach biographies too much space was devoted to 
theories and too little to facts. This can certainly be said of 
Forkel’s monograph and of Hilgenfeldt’s biography. 
Dr. Terry remarks, Spitta’s great work * grew to such propor- 
tions that Bach fades out of sight. a nebulous figure in an 
eclipsing frame, obliterated 
Of the thirty-five chapters in Schweitzer's Bach 


and, as 


under a pitiless avalanche of 
exposition.” 
only four are concerned with the actual life of the eomposer. 
Dr. Terry pays a great tribute to Parry's Johann Sebastian 
Bach and the penetrating criticism contained therein. It was 
penetrating because it was so much in sympathy with the 
work and life of its subject, and this same sympathy can be 
No over- 
developed sense of patriotism is needed to support the vicw 
that Parry and Terry together stand among the very highest 


among contributors to the Bach literature. 


discerned in every sentence of Dr. Terry's book. 


This latest biography contains the results of a great deal of 


valuable research. To the material that Spitta has gathered, 
Dr. Terry, through his patient labours in the Stadtarchiv at 
Leipzig and the Thuringian Staatsarchiv at Weimar, has been 


able to add some important new evidence. ‘The first chapter is 


an exhaustive vet lucid account of the Bach family. The 
lineage is traced from the peasant called Hans, who, in the 


early sixteenth century, dwelt in the Thuringian uplands, 
We learn something about Vitus Bach who lived at the end 
of the same century, and of Hans the Spielman. In this 
chapter the interesting point is emphasized that, although 
music called irresistibly to John Sebastian’s ancestors, there 
was a definite decline in the proficiency of his branch of the 
family immediately before his coming. 

The great value of this biography is that it tells the story 
with such exceeding care for proportion and detail that at the 
end we feel that we are taking leave of a man of single purpose, 
of real humility and unique courage. 

The volume contains a large number of illustrations which 
help the reader to re-create Bach's and to 
visualise the people with whom he came into contact. One 
appendix is devoted to the Bach 
another to John Sebastian's descendants. 


environment 


familv of musicians and 


Basin Maing, 


More Soldiers’ Tales 


The Recollections of Rifleman Harris. Edited by H 
John Fortescue. (Peter Davies. 6s.) 

The Note-books of Captain Coignet. [edited by H s 
John Fortescue. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 

The Life and Adventures of Mrs. Christian Davies. ly 
Daniel Defoe. Edited by How. Sir John Fortes Peter 
Davies Ts. 6d.) 


Mcciu has been written about the horrors of Sir John Mocre’s 
retreat on Coruna, but few stories that lave been built up by 
historians can equal for sheer poignancy, which the simplicity 
of personal experience carries with it, the narrative of Rifleman 
Harris, who 
at Copenhagen, in the Peninsula, and at 
island of Walcheren. During the Coruna retreat children and 
women,” very large in the family way,” followed their men, and 


saw service in the newly raised corps of Hiiles 


the plague-stricken 


children were born on the march, which the fiery Craufurd 
pressed mercilessly on. ‘ Linked together 
order to support each other, like a party of drunkards,” their 
arms thrown away, the column struggled on; 


arm in arm. in 


“many were 
and some with their heads tied 
up in old rags and fragments of handkerchiefs.” Harris, a 
sturdy little Dorsetshire lad, stuck it out better than * the 
fatigue than the short 


and when at 


bare-headed and without shoes, 


big “uns,” who “ bore much worse 


a commonplace ip military economy ; 
Portsmouth 


ones * 
last disembarked on 
grimly observed “ that. we looked more like the rakines of 


Hard one of his comrades 
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h-—— than the fragments of an army.” 
previously helped to “knock the frogs out of Portugal ~) 


took ship at Vigo. he has nothing to say about Moore's last | 


stand at Corufa, but his story teems with graphic touches of 
military life and campaigning at the beginning of the nine- 


teenth century. Soldiers receive 700 lashes without a mur- | 


mur; even during the retreat itself, at Craufurd’s order, 
one man got 300 for straggling. and when it was over, his 
wife “stepped up and covered him with his grey great- 
coat; and yet oddly enough Harris is wholly in favour of 
flogging in the Army. He tells us, too, how the troops hain- 
mered flat the buttons on their greatcoats and passed them 
off as coins on the unsuspecting Spanish peasantry for wine, 
till Marshal Beresford promised * a handsome flogging to the 
first man he found thereafter whose greatcoat would not keep 
buttoned in windy weather.” Having acted as shoemaker 
to the battalion (which caused his company commander on 
one occasion to take special care of him in action), he was able, 
at the end of his service, to settle down as a cobbler ** strapping 
away in my little shop in Richmond Street, Soho,” where one 
Mr. Curling found him and took down his rambling reminis- 
cences than which, says Sir John Fortescue, * there are few 
books which give us a better idea of the old soldier.” 

Harris in his boyhood had tended sheep on Dorset Downs, 
and Jean-Roch Coignet, a soldier of the Empire, started life 
asa cowherdin the French department of Yonne, and the 
essential truth of both their narratives grips fast hold of the 
reader's attention, but the second to an infinitely greater 
extent, for it covers an infinitely wider field—-that of nearly 
all Napoleon’s great campaigns. Coignet as private, N.C.O., 
and commissioned oflicer, the first man to receive Napoleon's 
Légion dHonneur, was present at forty-seven battles, great 
and small, and his reminiscences produced at the age of 
seventy-two (he was thirty-three years old before he learned 
to read or write) furnish a record of surpassing interest. 
Here is the Napoleonic Army from the inside. Numerous 
first-hand glimpses at Napoleon : by the way-side at Marengo 
flicking up little stones with his riding-whip; at Posen, * I 
saw him, when he was angry, mount his horse in such a rage 
that he vaulted right over it, and gave his groom a cut with 
his whip”; at Charlottenburg in 1806, before his staff in full 
uniform, “it was a curious sight to see the worst-dressed man 
the master of such a splendid army ” ; and after Bautzen and 
Duroc’s death there, seated on a stool all the evening, * in 
front of his tent, his hands clasped and his head bent down.” 
Coignet was often spoken to by the great Emperor and by | 
many of his famous marshals, of whom he produces thumbnail 
sketches: of Berthicr snuffling through his nose; of Ney, 
bravest of the brave, standing at Ulm in water up to his 
horse’s belly under a hail of Austrian grapeshot ; of Lannes, 
Napoleon's favourite Marshal, the ory one who dared say, 
“thou” to the Emperor, and whom Coignet saw die in Napo- 
Jeon’s arms. Thus much for the great. But the chief charm 
of the book lies in the self-portraiture of this simple honest 
rustic——this obedient, thorough, and gallant soldier, who has 
an infinite deal to tell us of the inner life and the little details 
of the soldier's calling. How, for lack of water, the French 
troops in Spain had to shave in wine ; how in one of Napoleon's 
many forced marches the Guard (to which Coignet belonged) 
* had to use our muskets as crutches to help ourselves along ” ; 
how he had no calves and had to use false ones (which cost him 
eighteen francs) to show off the silk stockings of a sergeant ; 
and how, in accordance with military custom, his comrades 
shot his pack to pieces when he gained his commission. 


| 


With the last book of the three, one feels that one is on a 
very different footing. and we pass from the realin of fact to 
that of fiction. That there existed such a person as Christian | 
Ross or Welsh or Jones or Davies, who was buried in 1739 in | 
St. Margaret's Churchyard, Westminster, and that she served 
as aman in the ranks of Marlborough’s armies and afterwards 
followed them as a camp suttler, is no doubt true. But her 
story as now presented to us is pure Defoe, which is to say 
that it ison the whole fiction artfully trying to simulate truth | 
by simple realism. That very touch which attracts Sir John 
Fortescue of how on the bloody ficld of Malplaquet, while the 
heroine was searching for her first husband in a shot- 
torn wood, bits of bark “ fellon my neck and gave me no small 
uncusiness by vetting down my stays,” is typical of Defoe, 


As Harris (who had | 
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STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
MYSTICS. 
By JOSEPH MARECHAL, S.J. Translated with 
introductory Foreword by ALGAR THOROLD. 10s. 
This volume of studies is one of the most important « 
tributions to the study of Mysticism which have appeared 
recent vears. It coniains six essays: Empirical Scienc 
Religious Psychology; On the Feeling of Presence in Myst 
and Non-Mystics; Some Distinctive Features of Christi 
Mysticism; Professor Leuba as a Psychologist of Mysticisin; 
The Problem of Mystical Grace in Islam; and Reflections 
the Comparative Study of Mysticism, 


THE ENGLISH MYSTICS. 

By DOM DAVID KNOWLES, 0O.5.B. 6s. 

CONTENTS: The Nature of Mysticism; The Mysti 
Experience; The Epoch of the Mystics; The Ancren Riw 
Richard Rolie; The Cloud of Unknowing; Walter Hilt 
Margery Kemp and Dame Julian; Father Baker; Cha 
acteristics of the English Mystics; Bibliography; Dean Ing 
and Miss Underhill; Dame Gertrude More and Father Be: 
Fitch. 


PRAYER AND POETRY. 


By HENRI BREMOND, of the French Academy. Trar 
lated by ALGAR THOROLD. 7s. 6d. 
“A work which must be read, indeed studied, by all wh 


are concerned either with spiritual or esthetic realities. 
—The Spectator. 


THE MIRROR OF SIMPLE SOULS. 


By an unknown French mystic of the thirteenth centur 
Translated into English by M. N. Now first edited from the 
MSS. by CLARE KIRCHBERGER. ‘The Orchard Books 
No. 15. Cloth 5s.; leather 7s. 6d. 
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NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT OR RARE. 
Any boo announce in re pectator supplied o1 
day of publication. Foyles can supply any other book on 
any conceivable subject, including books now out-of- 
print. If you will outline your requirements and in- 
terests, Foyles will be happy to quote for your imme 
diate needs, to report fresh accessions to stock, and to 
search for out-of-print or rare books not on the shelves. 
They will also be happy to send you their periodical 
lists of books on the subjects in which you specialize 
Books sent on approval to any part of the world. 


Foyle’s Guide to Standard Sets 
and Library Series 


Including the works of famous novelists, essayists, poets and 
S 


dramatists with the majority of the well-known Library Series 
will be sent (gratis) to anyone interested. 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA in 
35 vols. at 50% discount 
A Thirty-five Volume Set, including the Eleventh Fdition 
(29 vols.), Twelfth Edition (3 vols. issued in ge and the 
Thirteenth, (the latest) Edition (3 vols.)—-35 vols. in all—printed 
on India paper, bound in suede, published at £72 10s. Od. Included 
is a bookcase specially constructed to occupy the least possible 
space. Cffered practically in brand new condition, with bookcase, 
£35 carriage paid in <- Deferred Payments arranged. Onc 


volume sent on approval. Quote Offer 466. 


Foyle’s New Autumn Catalogue 
of Rare Books 


(60 pages) includes offers of Modern First Edi 
Italian Literature, Early Theolog sy, | ‘arly History, 
Iiluminated Books, Editions de Luxe, Modern 
Books, and Books for Bookmen. % Copy of the il 
Ask for Autumn 





be sent (gratis) to anyone interested. 
Catalogue of Dept. 18. 


That book you no longer require ! 


Foyles will buy it—a single volume up lo a library. 
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among the masterpieces of modern by 


literature.” PUNCH. 1 Sir CHARLES WALSTON 
MEMOTRS if (Waldstein), Litt.D., Ph.D. 
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PRINCE MAX Bg, ith 78 plates. Demy 8 —_—) 


ou ¢ he arles has “lh V well advised to give a more perman ~ 





form to the brilliant introduction into the tudy of scul; 


ai = of Baden | which he originally delivered as a lecture Th Field. { 
: | Alcamenes | 


Panch : © Prince Max's esse ntial nobility of 
, i ANI 
character comes clear through the m ving chap- | AND 


ters of his Memoirs. . . . A restless searching } THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE } 
after justice runs through all his pages. CLASSICAL TYPE. IN GREEK ART 
| With 208 illustrations. Roval 8 


“ Tis description of his Cabinet Councils, con- 
— stantly interrupted by news of further enems “Such a work, dealing with the very fundament " of our } 
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amazingly dramatic, set about as it i with such renter dearee the a Re pecialist.”"— /llust iJ News. 
incidents as Shakespeare might have conceived.” ' 
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" , i cl ee i | Notes on Greek 


Sunday Times: “© Prince Max writes always 
with restraint, yet he gives us passages which 
im : in their dramatic intensity have no match out- _ Sculpture 
side Carlyle’s French Revolution.” 1 Tie ( rANTINOPL} NT , Fa 
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2 volumes. 42s. net With 26 illustrations. I R val 8 ae ry 
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THE HISTORY OF BRITISH CIVILIZATION 


By ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, D.Sc., M.A., Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Two Volumes, royal 8vo, 1,360 pages (48 page index), 42s. net. 


Based on the results of the most recent research, and intended primarily for the general reader, this great 
work of historical literature sets out to re-write the history of England on a wider basis than has ever before 
been attempted. The narrative moves easily in a gigantic sweep forward from the time of the Piltdown 


Skull to the Great War. 


ALICE in THE DELIGHTED THE GREAT BETRAYAL 
STATES (La Trahison des Clercs) 


“pw > r: - By JULIEN BENDA. 7s. 6d. net. 
By EDWARD HOPE. With 12 plates. 7s. 6d. net. Thi book, which caused a sensation in France, must 
A book of glorious fun, a piece of gay delightful non- necessarily do the same in England, for it is in effect a 
sense, this is perhaps the only imitation of Lewis Carroll's challenge to the whole modern world of thought. Political 
masterpiece which conveys some of its original's fascination. passion is inflaming the world of to-day and leading to 
Here we have Alice's adventures in the Wonderland of national and class hatreds. Among the guilty are cited 
America. The plates in the manner of Tenniel add greatly Péguy, Barrés, D'’Annunzio, W illiam James, Bergson, and 
to the fun. Kipling. 


MEMOIRS of Mme de POMPADOUR 


By her waiting-woman, Mme. DU HAUSSET. Translated by F. S. FLINT, with an Introduction, 
With 6 Plates. 10s, 6d. net. 


The exquisite marquise is here portrayed by her own shrewd servant. ‘This is the most intimate account 
that exists of one of the most beautiful and most admirable women in history, the mistress of Louis XV. 


THE UNCONQUERED THE MAGNIFICENT 
KNIGHT, 1431-49 MONTMORENCY, 1595-1632 


By his standard-bearer, DE GAMEZ. Translated by By CY RIL HUGHES HARTMANN, M.A., BL itt., 
JOAN EVANS, B.Litt., with an Intreduction. With author of “ The Vagabond Duchess.” With 8 plates. 
8 Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 12s. Gd. net. 

This is the first volume to — of the Broadway The life story of Henri, Duc de Montmorency, is here 
Medieval Library, edited by G. G. Coulton and Eileen recounted by a master of the biographical art. His courage 
Power, of which a prospectus may be had on application. and generosity, his remarkable love story, his persecution 
It is a fascinating account of the life of a knight by his by Cardinal Richelieu, and his death upon the scaffold 
own standard-bearer, and of the age of chivalry and love. form a stirring and dramatic story. 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF HANS STADEN 


Translated by MALCOLM LETTS, with an Introduction. With the original woodcuts, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


Staden was a German gunner who served under the Portuguese in Brazil in the 16th century. He fell 
into the hands of the natives, and narrowly escaped being killed and eaten. His subsequent adventures 
were curious and exciting, and his woodcuts bring the horrors of his captivity vividly before the eye 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO ANA- FATHERS of THE CHURCH 
LYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY Edited by F. A. WRIGHT, Professor of Classics in 


By C. G. JUNG 18s. net. the University of London. 12s. 6d. net. 

Full of valuable material, this volume of collected papers This selection from the pages of the Latin Fathers, 
further develops Jung's well-known theories, and applies reveals the wealth of interesting material that lies hidden 
them concretely to such subjects as Woman in Europe, therein. Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine and four others 
Marriage, Poetic Art, Instinct, Education, etc. A long are represented by long extracts of the utmost historical 


and significant essay on the Libido is also included. and social significance to-day. 


CHIVALRY 


A volume of essays, edited by Professor E. PRESTAGE. (Oct, 18). With 24 plates, 15s. net. 


This volume, by members of King’s College, London University, throws much light on that characteristic 
feature of the Middle Ages, the institution of Chivalry. Intended for the general reader, the historical 
significance of Chivalry all over Europe is elucidated and its civilizing effects estimated. Full bibliogra- 
phies and striking plates make the volume an ideal introduction to a subject that has been greatly neglected. 





ROUTLEDGE _...*. KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, 66-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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Some Books 


A SURPRISINGLY rackety book about Nicolo Machiavelli has 
been written by Giuseppe Prezzolini and translated into 
American English by Ralph Roederer (Putnam's, 10s. 6d.). 
Determined at all costs to bring Machiavelli up to date, the 
author adopts the boisterous manner with his subject, blowing 
about the hapless Florentine like an east wind. He button- 
holes the reader, and takes him into his confidence with 
familiar winks. He makes so many excursions in the style of 
Rabelais ; he invents so many modern parallels, that it is only 
oceasionally that he offers some information, not always trust- 
worthy, concerning Mechiavelli. You hear little of the 
anxious Secretary, who, between admiration and dread, wrote 
to the Florentine Republic from the Rorgian camp, who worked 
desperately to create a militia, who wrote The Prince with 
patriotic hope that some strong spirit might save distracted 
Italy, and sent it to the degenerate Lorenzo. You hear, 
indeed, a goed deal of the unsavoury company he kept in his 
disappointments, and something of his libertine comedies, 
though even these are not fitted into place with any exactitude. 
The whole picture is carelessly dashed in; and all this 
jocularity becomes offensive. The sad and lucid spirit of 
Machiavelli deserves a graver scrutiny. But the original 
style may be exaggerated by the translator. *‘? Now, what for 
Pete’s sake,” *‘ a terrible bat,” and “ Stop your knitting,” are 
surely expressions alien even to the slang of the Italian 
And the Rucellai family did not make its fortune 


language. 
It is only fair to say that some 


by a * formula for dying.” 
lively passages, like the description of Barbara as a diseuse, 
show that the author could do good work. Indeed, this is an 
amusing enough book, if you are already well acquainted with 
your Machiavelli. 

* ik * * 

Mr. Lawrence Hyde's volume The Learned Kiije (Gerald 
Howe, 12s. 6d.) is is a critique of science 
and of the whole of modern thought. There is intelligence 
enough displayed, however, to justify Mr. Hyde's ambition. 
The chief thesis of the book is that in the whole scientific out- 
look, especially in sociology, the first possibility, the first 
necessity, is overlooked and even, by the rules of procedure, 
denied a title to he considered. Mr. Hyde bases his own 
hopes for a true and organic society on * personal regenera- 
tion.” Society in itself exists, he argues, for the sake of the 
fulfilment of personality among the men who mzke it up. His 
view leads him to lay great stress on the intuition in man, and 
on his desires to attain a deeper spiritual life. In analysis 
Mr. Hyde is profound, but he never quite arrives at a con- 
sideration of real social problems. By such concentration 
upon individual life he seems to leave the dilliculties of order 
in socicty untouched. None the less his book is of importance, 
and it can be cordially recommended. 

* * * %* 

A German journalist with an English name, Dr. W. H. 
Edwards, commends the late King and criticizes the ex-Kaiser 
in his ** psychological study,” oddly entitled The Tragedy of 
Edward VII (Victor Gollanez, 18s.).. The author, like most 
foreigners, misconceives the functions of an English monarch 
and attributes to King Edward a much more active part in 
our foreign policy than he really took. Moreover, he is 
painfully anxious to argue the question of “ war guilt,’ 
which seems to obsess German political writers, and enlarges 
on what he regards as the error of the Liberal Government, 
from 1906 onwards, in not pursuing “a vigorous peace 
policy * which * could under certain circumstances be imposed 
on neighbours and friends.” Such a policy would be a 
contradiction in terms. We cannot enter into the old con- 
troversy here, but must simply point out that Germany, 
had she so desired, could have kept the peace by restraining 
Austria instead of encouraging her to attack Serbia. Dr. 
Edwards's comments on the late Lord Oxford are ill-natured 
and ill-informed, and he has no true idea of the services 
which Lord Haldane as Secretary for War rendered to the 
British Army. 


ambitious : it 


* * * * 

The Bishop of Gloucester is one of the leading scholars 
on the episcopal bench, and he is not less distinguished for 
scholarship than for independence of view. He never takes 


of the Week 


his opinions ready-made, but always reaches them by his 
own study and reflection. One by one he has taken up most 
of the important problems that confront a theologian to-day, 
and reached a considered judgment upon them. Biblical 
criticism, the doctrine of the Incarnation, the nature of the 
Church, the peculiar characteristics of the Church of England, 
liturgical questions and even the relation of economics to 
Christianity, and the finances of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. In a volume of sermons that he has just pub- 
lished, under the title The Building of the Church of Christ 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.), most of these topics receive fresh illumina- 
tion. Dr. Headlam’s basal that Christianity is 
wholly spiritual. It must work always by persuasion and 
suffering, never by force or by political means, and he objects 


belief is 


strongly to the identification of Christianity with any par- 
ticular scheme of social amelioration. Its appeal is to the 
individual. The work of the Church is to make good men 


But for this it needs to be sure of its own life. 
that its own standards 
directing its Absolute toleration for 
form of religious opinion is the only possible attitude for the 
State to-day. But that mean that it is 
recognize one religious 
privileged position of the Church of England in this country 
is largely the result not of State patronage, but of 
It arises from the fact that 


and women. 
true to and capable of 


worship. 


it may be 
own every 
wrong to 


* The 


does not 
body in a particular way. 
social 
position and inherited tradition. 
it is bound up with the whole life of the nation, and no action 
of disestablishment would do thai.” He 
believes that the wiser course is not to diminish the prestige 
of the national Church, but gradually to raise the status of 


the other bodies. Dr. Headlam’s view is. generally speaking, 
Sut it is not the conservatism of fear. 


much to change 


Rather 


s examined most questions 


conservative. 
is it the conclusion of one who ha 
all round ; and therefore it is quietly hopeful. 
are just the sort that ought to be printed. 
re-reading, 


These serinons 
They read well, 


and demand 


sk * *k ‘ 
We all know Mr. Low as an artist. probably too we all 
know * Lynx,” who is without doubt a literary lion who has 


come to us in Lynx’s clothing, to interpret the caricatures of 
his friend. Their book, Lions and Lambs (Cape, 10s. 6d.) 
though in a sense a pillory, is no instrument of torture, but a 
device to keep their victims still so that we may have a 
better Jook at them. And so well docs Mr. Low make us fee! 
that we know them, that should we meet Mr. Walpole in the 
flesh, we should be tempted to exclaim (like little Red Riding 
Hood), * Oh, how your chin has shrunk since Low made it! 

amusing description of Mr. Chesterton is perfectly 


“tans” 
* Unfortunately, 


wedded to Mr. Low’s soft wavering lines: 
he has some sort of idea that the 
human organism on some such principle as the rudder and 


intellect is affixed to the 
that if one wants to go to the right one has to pull on the 
left. He is always, therefore, demanding with flushed 
arnestness some quality that the day already 


in excess.” 


] FOSSESSECS 


* & * * 


The New Ford Car is ably dealt with by Mr. E. 'T. Brown 
(Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.). Mr. Brown makes a 
point of the fact that it is essentially an Owner-driver’s car 
and requires only the minimum cf those tiresome attentions 
that entail getting one’s hands greasy. 

* * * * 

(“More Books of the Week” 

Competition” will be found on page 


and © General 


Lt.) 


Knowledge 


The Competition 


Tne Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most practical 
suggestions, written legibly on a posteard, on * If I were the 
Editor of the Spectator.’ The Editor will weleome any sug- 
gestions as to causes in which the Spectator might interest itsel!, 
Compctitors are encouraged 


with reasons why it should do so. 
The closing date 


to criticize the general outlook of the paper. 
for this competition will be Friday, October 19th. 
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America and the Age of Merchandising 


American Prosperity. By Pavl M. Mazur. (Jonathan Cape. 
10s. 6d.) 

TuerE are plenty of books about America by Englishmen, 
and for all I know just as many by Americans about England. 
But as this sort of indiscretion is usually reserved for the 
market where the critics and readers know even less than the 
writers, we here see all the former and very few of the latter. 
Books about America are always useful whoever writes them, 
as long as they find a few readers, for every scrap of information 
about that economic Mecca which dribbles through is very 
badly wanted here. 

In American Prosperity we have a book on America written 
by an American, and written in such a way as to be under- 
standable by an Englishman ; not only is Mr. Paul M. Mazur 
dealing with a subject of which he is an acknowledged master, 
but he sueceeds as so few of his countrymen manage to do 
in dealing with it in language that does not require a special 
American education from the reader on this side. The student 
of prosperity, wealth, trade, commerce, economics—call it 
what you will—who is really a student of these things and not 
(as it must be admitted most students are) mercly a politician 
with a sort of collateral interest in such matters, will revel 
in this business man’s discussion of them. It might almost 
be said that Mr. Mazur’s omissions are from our point of view 
the most important parts of his interesting work. Fancy 
discussing industry and employment without any reference 
to, and in apparent ignorance of, the views of Mr. Sidney 
Webb or Mr. Amery or even the Bishop of Manchester ; yet 
Mr. Mazur does it. Or imagine a book on trade without a 
word about Employers’ Liability or Factory Acts, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance or even Trade Unions; it seems almost 
impossible. 

Yet Mr. Mazur, notwithstanding these limitations, has 
something to say on almost every aspect of the industrial 
problems that are so much in our minds to-day. He starts 
en the simple basis “ that business men make economics,” is 
not prepared to accept without question everything that 
comes out of the “academic laboratory,’ and offers his 
thesis * not as the last word on a coniplicated subject, but in 
the hope that it is only an opening sentence to the real volume 
on fundamental business economics that business leaders, 
themselves, will some day write.’ Ile has a proper con- 
ception of the prerogatives of law makers, but * Legislation 
is not required to prevent monopolies of Lrains, for the very 
reasons that no one has worked out the mechanism of cornering 
the particular commodity.” Even * the claims which econ- 
omic services make to their tesponsibility for American 
prosperity need not be taken too seriously. Although many 
of these prophetic devices have failed utterly to anticipate 
conditions, some few, it is true, have been accurate. But 
the subscribers are a mere handful as measured against the 
host of business men whose combined activities constitute 
American industry.” 

So Mr. Mazur attacks his subjects without the handicap of 
all the sophisticated complications which our pampered 
intelligentsia has inflicted upon English students and writers. 
Ile takes us rapidly through the history of American industry 
dealing first with production and then with wholesale and 
retail distribution, leading up by natural and easy stages to the 


evolution of the consumer. ‘ The average consumer of the 
middle nineteenth century who struggled for shelter ang 
necessities has been left far behind by the great twentieth 
century midale class of America riding in its seventeen million 
automobiles, and worrying primarily about its luxuries.” 

Mass production has delivered the goods, raised wage, 
and lowered prices, but people are only just beginning to 
realize that “ high-cost distribution is the price exacted by 
mass production.” Thus we enter ** the age of merchandising” 
and Mr. Mazur deals directly, and almost it seems without 
knowing it, with some of the most vital questions 
that confront us in England to-day. We have so filled our 
minds with wages and workers, that we have never realized 
the importance of those parts of the industrial organism on 
which this writer is most illuminating —shopkeeping, adver. 
tising, instalment selling and generally the creation and 
satisfaction of consumer demand. Most English people 
fail to realize that the making of a cigarette or the milking ofa 
cow is an insignificant detail by comparison with the i:mpor- 
tance of having that cigarette or the pint of milk at the 
particular spot in the particular strect at the particular time 
that it happens to be wanted. Mr. Mazur will correct any 
such false impression. 

It is the special duty of the business man to look ahead for 
difliculties to be overcome, and our author must not therefore 
be blamed for a gloomy chapter on * Money and the shadows 
of Europe.’ He realizes that the War by transforming 
America from a debtor to a creditor nation has altered the 
whole basis on which that great country has operated hitherto, 
He insists quite rightly that sooner or later America must 
submit to an excess of imports over exports and makes use 
of that most deceptive of all economic phrases * the balance 
of trade.” He does not seem to be quite as clear as one would 
expect from so sane an economist, that the country which is 
able to claim more goods than it sends away, is a country to 
be envied. 

It is true that we, who have for more than a century been 
in that most fortunate position, seem sometimes quite unable 
to understand or appreciate our good fortune, but evei so 
Mr. Mazur need not worry quite so much about it. 

The man, whoever he wus, who dubbed America the land 
of the Almighty Dollar did an injustice to America and no 
service to the rest of the world. ‘ America is not dollar-mad 
in the miser’s manner. It is activity-mad. It likes the game 
of business ; and it keeps score in dollars. Its successful 
players win, and then risk their all once more to win again.” 
.. . © Utilitarian is such a reading of the life-line of America, 
But it must be remembered that from her palm has come the 
greatest physical well-being that any nation has ever been 
able to accord its people. And surely that is worth some- 
thing.’ We should think so, if we could say it. 

Finally, although this is merely an aside in one of his earlier 
chapters, Mr. Mazur gives us the whole secret of the difference 
between America and ourselves. ‘ Calvin Coolidge has 
impressed upon the American business men many a conception 
of Federal government. His policy of non-interference has 
given the confidence to do things, and confidence is a necessary 
ingredient in the recipe.” 

Ernest J. P. Benn. 


The Economic Progress of Germany 


Republican Germany. 


By Hugh Quigley and Robert T. Clark. 
(Methuen. 15s.) 


Tuk authors of Republican Germany give us a balanced 
analysis of the political and economic forces which have 
appeared in Germany since the War such as we have found 
in no other book. In a very penetrating criticism of the 
German character they say that the German genius is economic 
rather than political. Before the War when the German 
people were being stampeded by Imperialistic professors 
and philosophers into a state of mind which justified any 
illegality so long as it scemed to serve the alleged mission 
of speeding Germanic culiure, the popular assimilation of 
a philosophical-political jargon led to the mistaken belief 
that the Germans were mainly a political race. Messrs. 


Hiugh Quigley and Robert T. Clark show that exactly the 
same remarkable trait of what we may call energetic docility 
is evident throughout Germany to-day ; but it is applied to 
economic progress far more than to politics. If Germany 
triumphs by this new method she will deserve her success. 
The authors begin by describing how the German Republic 
emerged from the chaos after the War. The first part of 
the book is predominantly political and the second part 
predominantly economic. The first part, in our judgment, 
is not nearly so interesting or so important as the second 
part. In regard to one historical work on post-War Germany 
to which the authors refer we have a complaint to bring 
against them. We mean the very capable history of the 
Republic written by Mr. H. G. Daniels. Mr. Daniels said 
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that those industrial enterprises which contrived to obtain 
control over whole branches of industry by means of vertical 


trusts were unsound, and failed utterly when they were 
forced back upon the principles of legitimate finance. 


“ Indeed,” he added, * the great Rhincland and Westphalian 
trusts, such as these formed by Hugo Stinnes and his many 
shook to their rotten foundations and in the long 
Clark, 
“This in our opinion is 

The trust 
industrial organization.” 


jmitators, 
run failed to survive.” 
menting upon this passage, 


Messrs, Quigley and com- 
Say 

a complete distortion of the facts. vertical 
was not destroyed as a form of 
Yet in another part of 


say, “ We cannot find any dominant personality at work 


their book the authors themselves 


during all this period of experiments with vertical combines, 


horizontal trusts and selling syndicates ; the imperialism of 


Stinnes came to a conclusion very soon and died without 
leaving many traces behind it.’ It is too bad of them to 


pillory Mr. Daniels for asserting what they have asserted 
We suspect that the usual snares of collaboration 
It must not 
valuable. 


themselves. 
were not absent in the production of this book. 
be thought, however, that the first part is 
It is. It is written on a theme, suggesting d'mly such a 
conception War It provides an 
admirable historical background. 


not 


as Tolstoy's and Peace. 

Now let us turn to the economic part of the book. The 
authors calculate that the economic Germany as a 
result of the Treaty of Versailles was only 11 per cent. of her 
annual productive capacity, and in all probability only 11 
per cent. of her annua! income. They admit that the loss 
may be as much as 15 per cent., but on the whole they are 
This is a lower estimate 
than any we have yet the 
sympathetic towards Germany we attach importance to it. 


loss to 


inclined to their figure of 11 per cent. 


seen, and as authors are very 


The story of Germany's development of her resources, of 
material poor in quality (as, for 
The illustrations 
of immense modernized factories which shoot no smoke into 
the air arc impressive. The fact that the Rhine is at last to be 
harnessed in a system of water-power plants from Kembs to 
But 


where coal is still a source of energy the old days of flame are 


her making the most of 
instance, brown coal) is positively amazing. 


Strasbourg signifies the vast change that is taking place. 


passing away ; the waste gases from the blast-furnaces, coke- 


ovens and open-hearth furnaces no longer exhaust into the 


air but are caught and used for the production of power or 


for the heating of steam. or for the melting of steel. Nothing 


goes to waste. The slag is ground to dust and used as a 
fertilizer. If the slag has no fertilizing value it is pressed 
into briquettes. Green lawns are taking the place of old 
slag heaps. 

Only a few days ago the British Report of the National 


Fuel and Power Committee pointed out that in the Ruhr 
district of Germany coke-oven gas will probably be conveyed 
The Report 
then showed how there was an unnatural separation between 
two naturally allied Great Britain— the coal 
earbonizing industry and the coke-oven industry. Part of 
that an eflicient industry hesitates 
for the Com- 


by pipe before long over a distance of 150 miles. 
industries in 


the explanation may be 
before joining up with a less eflicient industry, 
miitee were convinced that the British coke-oven plant as a 
whole is inadequate. 

In Germany the prosperity of the iron and steel industry 
may be taken as a measure of the recovery of industrial wealth. 
The authors treat this 
industry .° And so of course it is. 
difficulty about safeguarding iron and stce! 


industry as “a basic raw material 
The words imply the whole 


in Great 


the 


as is often 


Britain. 


German shipbuilding has not advanced with other 


This failure is due not only, 
but to the diiliculty of applying 


important industries. 
said, to the Peace Treaty 
rationalization to the production of units which are neces- 
sarily large and 

Germany's trump card. 
kind of super-rationalization, as 
rs there will be a new guarantees 


Rationalization nevertheless is 


When 1 
it almost certainly will, and 


varied. 


itionalization becomes a 





overflows ethnographical fronti 
against war. The authors may not be far wrong in foresecing 
that when the greater part of Europe becomes one enormous 
power zone a United States of Kurope will have been created 
by a method entirely different from that which most poli- 
ticians are contemplating. 


A Man Born to be Loved 


Charles James Fox. By Benn. 25s.) 
WHeN a poet, and playwright, undertakes political biog raphy, 
the 


reader is concerned. 
learned 


result is a foregone conclusion, so the ordinary 
delighted, whatever 


about and 


far as 
He is sure to he 
historians may have to say SOULCes 
deductions, 

Mr. Drinkwater has drawn for us ** a man } 
They are 
with reality. 


jurke’s words, and the playwright 


Frony the spoilt little bov. who chose to vo to 


school when he had the alternative of staving at home, and 
then with touching pride maintained that he was glad he had 
elected to come “ because I see Mamma on Saturdays,” 
to the middle-aged man who lived and died so happily at 
‘dear home,” we love Charles James Fox. His erandfather 
eame of “humble yeoman stock,” his father (the first Lord 
Holland) the second son of a marriage made at T7, married 


the grand-daughter of Charles II. and Louise de 
At fourteen Charles's father gave him a loa 
Eton, and literally taught 
delight while he played with a 
at the Spa tables. Later on he paid 
of mind a hundred and forty thousand pounds for his son's 
deubts of honour,” that he had only 
himself to thank. 
The society in which Fox found himself when he left Oxford 
The king at the 
» nobodies,”” and 


cCone- 


Keronaille. 
ig holiday from 


him to gamble, watching with 


“nightly allowance of five 


guineas ~ with distress 


7" realizing, one hopes, 


is graphically described by his biographer. 
head of it, while he 

liked a homely way of life, 
cerned the tyrannical pride of Charles I. * lis 


, 
4 


‘enjoyed being kind t 


had where Government was 

inherited 

obsession, that a king must rule, was the extent of his mental 
His will was not to I 


*a figure of stupid and habitual 


processes. e influenced, or questioned 
but executed.” 


arrogance,” in private “a kindly and considerate gentleman.” 


In public lift 


Below him came the world of fashion, a charmed circle within 
which * there ability and 
! 1, 


elsewhere,” but opportunity also for t! 


was as much native goodness as 
¢ practice of an indul- 
gence impossible to the common run. Political corruption 
*to belong to the 


favourable position for 


was a recognized thing, upper Classes was 


to be in an exceedingly fuitening 


your purse, and the advantage was one seldom neglected.’ 
The political corruption of Henry Fox (Lord Holland) was 
blatant, ““even then a minister rarcly had the hardihood 


to say to the public that he was corrupt and be damned to 
them, but Henry Fox came as near to it as no matter.’ 
Charles’ { 


devotion to his father was on 
qualities but in this at Jeast he ne 


of his most endaeuring 


but, 


class 


ver imitated him 


*honourably disdained the common practices of his 


\s a politician he was entirely disinierested, 


and ealling.” 

His breech with the Tory leaders forced him to 
his whole life in opposition, and must bave meant 
of his ambition. In his attitude 
America in the American and French Revolutions 
said that “* Fox the 
whose voice and hand are ever uplifted on 


pass almost 
the sacrifice 
view of towards France and 
it has been 
th tt se hool ( 
behalf of 


Against this accusation Mr. 


was founder of polities 
Cveryv 
country but their own.” Drink- 
ryvice eonsists merely 


damned Ya 


water waxes furious. “If patriotic s 
in defeating the 
and in planting suitable to pole, then Fox 
little merits the But if it 


he to find that corruption in your own house, is even 


Frogvies, or making the nks run, 
flags from pole 
admiration of his counirvinen. 
more 
intolerable than elsewhere ; if to care more tor honour than 
for gain; if to insist 


if in short to have been perhaps more 


thought and speech ; 


othe: 


on toleration in 
than any 


ralism, its © 


nian, 


jrave 


the origin of much that is best in English lib< 


and generosity and farsightedness, is to deserve the gratitude 


of Englishmen, then Fox's place in our national life is a secure 
If »wever true j 


all oppr ssive acts and recall the 


and eminent one.” this is, a voice crying 


was bound 





* Repeal 
to be 


That Fox's early life was dissolute, it is 


then, as it would be now, a voice in the wilderness. 
if Course impossible 
to deny, though his biographer has convinecd himself that 
‘of his intrigues with women it is easier to find airy censure 
there is 


he did 


insures 


by his detractors, than other evidence.” adding 


no reason whatever to believe that stich affairs as 


indulge were ever cruel or cynical.” Anyhow he 


forgiveness for his hero in the following charming story. 
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“In a debate at this time he asserted that it was not fit to 
trust the militia to men who were urging the King to make 
war on his own people, whereupon, an angry Tory replied, that 
it was fitter than to trust it to men who had ruined themselves 
by the most scandalous vices. The House did not like the 
personality and showed signs of disapproval. Charles stood 
up, and modestly told the House that it was wrong; that 
the previous speaker was justified in his reproof ; that he was 
conscious of his private errors and wished he might be able to 
atone for them.” What a telling scene for a play ! 

Fox did atone for his ** private errors * though not in a very 
conventional way. In 1795 he married ** Mrs. Armsitead,” 
known to her intimates as Bet. Armsitead, with whom he had 
already been living at St. Anne’s, Chertsey, for some years. 
Had one met the lady in modern fiction, one would have 
regarded her character as impossible in view of her past. 
The daughter of a Methodist shoemaker, she had led a notorious 
life in London, first as the mistress of the Duke of Dorset, 
and then of the Prince of Wales. A tall elegant woman of 
fine manners, “ deficient neither in wit nor learning,” she 
settled down when she was a little over thirty * to a life of 
blameless domesticity with Fox.’ She was able to hold his 
affections and * took charge of his health, his habits, and 
his leisure.” If he was ill she nursed him, * if he was tired, 
she sheltered him ; if he was for an excursion, she was eager 
company.’ Mr. Drinkwater proves from Charles Fox's 
letters “ the deeply contented nature of his regard for her.” 
He proves also from her private diary that at least in later 
life she was religious, touchingly humble, and easily diverted 
and delighted by the little happenings at ** dear home.’ 

The scene of Fox’s death and the account of his affection 
for “dear young one,” his nephew, are full of restrained 
emotion. Certainly his death became him very well. 
Brougham said of him that *“‘a life of gambling intrigue and 
faction * had left his nature as little tainted or hardened * as 
if he had lived and died in a farmhouse ; or rather as if he 
had not outlived his childish years.” To borrow an expression 
from George Sand, he was always able “to take men by the 
heart.’ Mr. Drinkwater makes his readers realize this rare 
and indescribable gift, and therein lies the great charm of an 
enthralling book. 


A Great Pioneer 


Havelock Ellis : 


(George Allen and Unwin. 


Philosopher of Love. By Huuston Peterson. 
18s.) 
Mr. Houston Perurson has performed a useful service in 
producing this sensible and adequate life of Havelock Ellis ; 
for it is important that we should see the work of Mr. Ellis 
in clear and sane perspective. It has been Mr. Ellis’s fate 
to be underrated and somewhat neglected in this country, 
while almost overrated, or at any rate unintelligently rated, 
» America. 
As Mr. Peterson points out, the life and works of Havelock 
Ellis fall into two sharply defined categories. On the one 


hand, Mr. Ellis has been a considerable /ittérateur, a contributor 


to the Yellow Book, the author of numerous volumes, essays, 
reflections, and of one novel. Possessed of a delicate and 
beautiful English prose style and with ideas which were, 


at any rate when he first wrote them, of great originality, 
he will always hold an honoured place in English letters. 
But his highest achievement is undoubtedly his contribution 
to science. Convinced at an early age that the problems 
of man’s sexual life are amongst the most important and 
obscure with which the human mind is confronted, he deter- 
mined to devote himself to their elucidation. To that end, 
after some years of deep reflection in the Australian bush, 
he became a fully qualified doctor of medicine and lavished 
the labour of his best years in collecting those great volumes 
of Studies which will long remain one of the principal source- 
hooks giving a plain, scientific and, so far as possible, reliable 
account of what the sexual life of human beings really is. 
That Ellis himself regarded this as his great work is 
seen clearly by the admirable introduction which precedes 
the studies : — 4 

“T do not wish any mistake to be made. T regard sex as the 
central problem of life. And now that the problem of religion 
has practically been settled, and that the problem of labour has 
at least been placed on a practical foundation, the question of 
sex—with the racial questions that rest on it--stands before the 


ee, 


coming generations as the chief problem for solution. Sex lie; 
at the root of life, and we can never learn to reverence yah until | 
we know how to understand sex. So, at least, it seems to » 

This was written in the ‘nineties, and, though we may 
smile a little at the Victorian’s calm faith that * the problem 
of labour has at least been placed on a practical foundation,” 
we may endorse the prescience with which he singled out the 
other great question which the last century left unsolved, 
The spirit in which he attacked it is shown in another citation 
from this same preface :— 

‘In this particular field the evil of ignorance is magnified by 
our efforts to suppress that which never can be suppressed, though 
in the effort of suppression it may become perverted. I have at 
least tried to find out what are the facts, among normal people 
as well as arnong abnormal people ; for while it seems to me that 
the physician's training is necessary in order to ascertain the 
facts, the physician for the most part only obtains the abnormal 
facts, which alone bring little light. I have tried to get at the 
facts, and, having got at the facts, to look thern simply and squarely 
in the face. If 1 cannot perhaps turn the lock myself, | bring 
the key which can alone in the end rightly open the door: the 
key of sincerity. That is my one panacea: sincerity.” 

Yet despite these calm and dignified words, this was the book 
which in 1897 suffered prosecution in the famous Bedborough 
trial. The Recorder used these words about it : 

** But it is impossible for anybody with a head on his shoulders 
to open the book without seeing that it is a pretence and a sham, 
and that it is merely entered into for the purpose of selling this 
obscene publication.” 

Even now Havelock Ellis’ Studies have not been published 
in England. 

Havelock Ellis’ own 
life has surely never been better 
volume I of his Studies : 


reason for describing man’s sexual 


stated since he first made it in 


** Suppose that eating and drinking was never spoken of openly, 
save in veiled or poetic language, and that no one ever ate food 
publicly, because it was considered immoral and inunodes! to 
reveal the mysteries of this natural function. We know 
would occur. A considerable proportion of the community. more 
especially the more youthful members, possessed by an instinviive 
and legitimate curiosity, would concentrate their thoughts on the 
subject. They would have so many problems to puzzle over 


what 


How often ought I to eat? What ought I to eat? Is it wrong 
to eat fruit. which IT like ? Ought 1 to eat grass, which I don't 
like ? Instinct notwithstanding, we may be quite sure that ouly 


a small would succeed in eating reasonably and whole- 
somely. The sexual secrecy of life is even more disastrous than 
such a nutritive secrecy would be; partly because we expend 
such a wealth of moral energy in directing or misdirecting it, partly 
because the sexual impulse normally develops at the same t 
as the intellectual impulse, not in the carly years of life, 
wholesome instinctive habits might be formed. And there is 
always some ignorant and foolish friend who is prepared. still 
further to muddle things. Eat a meal every other day! WHat 
twelve meals a day! Never eat fruit! Always eat rhe 
advice emphatically given in sexual matters is usually not less 
absurd than this.” 


minority 


grass ! 


It has been left to later authorities to build upon the work of 
Havelock Ellis. Mr. Houston Peterson recounts the 
of Mr. Ellis’s long life with good sense and ability. He 
biographer of genius able to explain to us the mysteries of 
Nor perhaps is such a service required in the case 
of so simple and unified a character as that of Ellis. But 
he shows interestingly the effect of Ellis’s work on the Freu- 
dians and on other schools of later workers. There will now be 
no excuse for ignorant misrepresentation of Mr. Ellis by 
prejudiced persons, 


events 


is no 


greatness. 


The Magazines 


“Tur Safeguarding of British Industry,” writes Mr. Cyril 
Atkinson in the Nineteenth Century may well be the main 


issue at the next election. Without maintaining that industry 
as a whole will be adversely affected if goods hitherto imported 
are made here, he fears lest the safeguarding of one industry 
should cripple another. He would like to see the question 
considered and decided by a tribunal of three, a lawyer, an 
accountant and a business man of wide experience of pro- 
ductive industry. Mr. Leonard Dodds urges ** The Increasing 
Value of Sunlight.” He would like to see ultra-violet light 


treatment ‘*a customary means of hygiene like the water 
bath.’ He presses the claims of vita glass, which not only 


lets in the violet rays, but has been found in New York to 
withstand gales of wind which frequently blow in the upper 
windows of skyscraping buildings at enormous cost to their 
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owners. Mr. T. A. Coward writes a deeply interesting paper 
upon * Orientation.” He the bis directive sensc 39 
in animals and insects, not entirely excluding man. One of 
his strange instances of the homing instinct concerns a duck 
which set off to walk two miles back to a farm from which it 
It was watched on its homeward 
its 


discusses 


had been brought in a bag. 


journey. It made 
refreshed itself by a swim, and finally, sighting landmarks 


several mistakes, retraced steps, 


that it knew, it “raced home.” The whole subject, in spite 
ef ardent scientific research, is still enveloped in mystery. 
The Story of ** The Survivors of the * Wager,’ * by Commander 
Taprell Dorling (Taffrail) is a thrilling description of a ship- 
wreck on a desolate and uninhabited island. The narrative 
is based upon the stories of various survivors, in particular 
that of Byron’s grandfather, who was at that time a midship- 
man. 

In an excellent number of The Contcmporary perhaps the 
most interesting article is one by Dr. Hector Macpherson, 
entitled ** What know about Mars.” The history of 
Martian Astronomy involves a good many contradictions 
during the last 50 years. In 1888 Schiaparelli declared that 
“The Canals had all the distinctness of a steel engraving, 
with the painting.’ His 
description purporting to be favourable 
moment through but recent 
opinion has very much gone back to his point of view. 
Professor Pickering who now, we read, ** occupies the primacy 
among observers of Mars.’ has been driven to the conclusion 


we 


beauty of a coloured 


what he 


magical 
saw at a 
ridiculed, 


his telescope, was 


that the finer and narrower canals cannot be explained without 
evoking intelligent agency. He believes it 
that the canals are due to “ artificial localization of fogs by 
dectric means.” Dr. Macpherson thus sums up present know- 
ledge and assumptions of probability. Its day is but forty 
minutes longer than ours, it enjoys the same succession of 


even possible 


seasons, its atmosphere may not be dissimilar since it contains 
oxygen and water vapour, the temperature is not very much 
lower than the temperature of our own World, That there is 
vegetation is indisputable, animal life is probable, and it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibility that that life 
culminated in a race of intelligent beings who are as the great 
astronomer Lowell believed, ** in and not behind 
us in the journey of life.’ Lord Olivier writes * The 
European Problem of Africa,’ basing his article upon a new 
hook by Mr. Raymond Buell. thinks, 
a reversion to the philosophy of the first colonial period, 
and 


results of 


has 


advance 
on 


There has been, he 


ind a turning away from a second more enlightened 
middle period, The this 
step are beginning to be recognized, he says, perhaps not too 
Mr. Reminiscences of 
Nicholas IT. are well worth reading. 

In The Fortnightly Review * Augur™ that * The 
Rhineland Problem ~ settled with as little delay 
as possible, the principle of an immediate and complete 
evacuation should be agreed upon at once, and its application 


disastrous retrograde 


late to be retraced. Teharykow’'s 


argucs 


should be 


made to depend on the carrying out at a subsequent date 


of a contingent condition in respect of reparations, “Ti 
would be criminal to delay action until the problematical 
moment when the American creditor makes up his mind 


to practice leniency.’ Mr. Dudley Heathcote reviews * The 
Colonial Policy of Fascist Italy,” and shows that that policy 
redounds to the credit of Signor Mussolini. Sir Lionel Cust 
writes of * An Eton Vintage,” ie., the years 1870 to 1880 
at Eton and the great men upon whom the school then left 
its stamp: notably Lord Curzon, Sir Cecil Spring Rice, 
Professor Goodheart and various Bishops. 

In Life and Letters the Editor, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, 
* Literary Taboos.” His article is a plea for the 
tomplete freedom of the Press. A Censor, he thinks, is at 
best a representative of a public opinion, which is always 
changing. In a few years books regarded as subversive of 
morals have been tacitly declared innocent. He quotes many 
instances in support of his theory. ‘* Unless one generation 
is prepared to destroy its literary heritage,” he a 
seems hardly worth while to call in the police to prevent a 
‘ontemporary author going half-way as far as older authors, 
in over-stepping the conventions of the moment.’ Mr. 
Aldous Huxley muses upon * Wordsworth in the Tropics.” 
He longs to lead him to Malaya or Borneo and there undeceive 
him in ** the hot-house darkness ” of the “ profoundly sinister 
jungle.’ As a youth he believes that Wordsworth knew that 


discusses 


says, 


the world was “ bottomlessly strange,’ but by the time he 
was thirty, “* the god of Anglicanism had crept under the skin 
of things and all the stimulatingly inhuman strangeness of 
Nature had become as flatly familiar as a page from a text 
book of Metaphysics or Theology.’ We note that the God of 
the Anvlicans is spelt with a small G, while the Nature of 
Mr. Huxley has a large N. 

In the first article in Blackwood George 
claims to throw ** Some new Light on The Indian 
Mr. David Hannan writes of * that flower and pattern of all 
Cook.” “A Family Affair.” by 
story. 

Mr. Ellis Silas describes his adventures as an Artist in Papua 


MacMunn 


*? 


Sir 
Mutiny. 
James 


brave mariners 


Mr. 8S. G. Grant is a really exciting snake 


in The Empire Review. “ Palms and Paints” he calls his 
most entertaining, picturesque, and pleasant paper. Lord 
Fitzalan of Derwent suggests various possible reforms in 
connexion with * The Problem of the House of Lords.” and 
Sir William Schooling contributes the first article of a series 


on The Hudson's Bay Company. 
In The World To-day Mr. Lowell Thomas continues his 
interesting series of articles upon * Raiders of the Deep.” 


Under the heading ** The Self-made King of Albania,’ Mr. 
Chalmers Roberts searches his memory for details of the 
surroundings of Abdul Hamid, at whose Court the father 


of the new King of Albania was a page. Mr. James Powers 
describes the appearance and repeats some of the conversa- 
tion of ** King Alfonso * when sitting for his portrait to Miss 
Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. ‘ Verizelos Comes Back,” by 
Miss Julie Helen Heyneman, is an interesting and suggestive 
study of * the best loved and worst hated man in Greece.” 


Fiction 
A Realist and Some Romantics 


The Closed Garden. By Julian Green. Translated } Henry 
Longan Stuart. (Heinemann. 7s. 4d.) 

But Soft—We Are Observed. By Hilaire Belloc. W thirty. 
seven Drawings by G. K. Chestert: (Arrowsmit} 7x. 6d.) 

Here Comes the Lady. By M. P. Shiel. (The Richards Press, 
7s. 6d.) 

Joris of the Rock. By Leslie Barring Heinema 7s. 6d. 


JULIAN GREEN, & young American born in France, and writing 
in the language of created high 
by the distinction of his manner and the consummate case of 
That finished study in horror, .Avarice House, 


The theme is 


France, lias expectation 
his technique. 
has now been succeeded ivy The Closed Garden. 
hardly less repellent : the effect is again absolute in its 
A bourgeois father, so staled by custorn and monotony as 
La 


a chronie 


way. 


to be almost incapable of thought, lives in the dull townlet, 
Germaine. 
till 
Adrienne, who has 


Tour FEveque, with his two daughters. 


invalid, exists in spite and suspicion an outrageous 


exaction of his drives her to a convent. 
beauty. endures her airless life in a vague hysteria of repressed 
desire. She becomes desperately infatuated with a doctor 
who has once absent-mindedly glanced at her, in a crisis of 


whe 


nervous exasperation kills her father by pushing him d 
stairs. and passes through epilepsies of solitary fear into the 
The serenely 


oblivion of madness. * impassible * account of 


Y 
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SIR MARTIN 
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JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 


announce the latest volume of 


By WILLIAM McFEE 
The aim of the series is to present, in a form suitable for the 
general reader. new lives of the great explorers written by well- 


known men of letters which are at the same time reliable history 
and attractive biegraphy. The volumes are produced in uniform 





style, fully illustrated. and are published at i2s. Od. net each. 
The titles already published are: 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE By E. F 

CAPT. JOUN SMITH By E. Keble Ch 

HENRY HUDSON By Liewelyn 
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this squalid drama of a gentecl family recalls both Flaubert 
and the de Goncourts, though these authors seem downright 
emotionals compared with Julian Green. Certainly the book 
leaves us with a conviction of power, the power of a vivisec- 
tionist exploring the brain-tissue of animals. It has the 
actuality of something inevitable and perfected. The sensory 
values of sound, sight, touch, hearing, are so acutely picked 
up that the reader is hallucinated by them. The characters 
are unbearably alive, especially the wretched Adrienne, 
whose beauty, in that sick atmosphere, is but its own blight. 
Unlike another distinguished victim of ennui, Emma Bovary, 
she remains unattractive, for in a garden so completely un- 
gracious, she learns no trick of grace. But the peor intrigues 
of daydreaming that cheat her craving heart, the enslavement 
of her frightened soul by the hearty sly assumptions of 
Madame Lésurat, the deadly degrees by which her stagnant 
life becomes nightmare, are noted with such a penetrating 
accuracy that we are glad to escape from her irremediable 
misery. As a chronicler of stultified and stifled souls, Mr. 
Julian Green is a master. “* This calm and steadfast youth,” 
says M. André Maurois, ** will not fear to deal with big sub- 
jects.” He has not yet assayed a “ big subject.’ Madness 
is not outside the novelist’s province ; but it loses its artistic 
potency if the crazing spirits be not originally cither very 
rich or very fine in quality. Julian Green’s people are all either 
brutal or brutalized to begin with. It is evident, however. 
that at present he deals with the * possessed” types of 
humanity by preference, to get his peculiar effect. This beok 
of smooth surfaces and cunning toolcraft is like an ivory 
grotesque. It is pleasant to handle, but its expression is so 
like « grimace that it is painful to look at. 

Something of a grimace, though of a different kind. occa- 
sionally constricts Mr. Belloc’s humour, for even those who 
may ugree with him that party governments, governmental 
departinents, and base-born millionaires have too much staying 
power, may also murmur that their essential comedy is not 
so lasting. Perhaps that is why they stolidly endure ; their 
hoary iniquities outwear the freshness of their satirists. In 
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The Postal Account 


It is often supposed that to live a long 
way from the nearest branch of a bank, 
or to be constantly unable to go to the 
bank in person, is a handicap to the en- 
joyment of the full advantages which, it 
is admitted, a banking account offers. 
Perhaps it is assumed that to conduct an 
account by post involves ‘more letter- 
writing’, or is costly, or is not welcomed 
by the Bank. It is the aim of the West- 
minster Bank to dispel such misconcep- 
tions by a leaflet entitled The Postal 
Account, which explains the conveni- 
ence of the method, and offers 
some clear suggestions. 
4 copy will be gladly sent 
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the Secretary 
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his new volume But Soft—-We Are Observed, Mr. Belloc resalts 
his political irony by dating his story 1937, when the Prime 


Minister is Mary Buller, a large lady whose periods remarkably | 


maintain the authentic cadences of her masculine predecessors, 
But he is also in his lighter, airier mood with the distressfy 
history of Mr. Richard Mallard, a guileless young Cuban, who 
came to worship the haunts of ancient peace in England, and 
found life a cinema drama of cabinet ministers, motors. 
prisons, and sleuths, being mistaken for a disguised West 
[ranian diplomat with a great concession to sell. Mean. 
while, * the powerful if somewhat Mongoloid Agent sat on a 
rock in Labrador.” The suggested development of | the 
political parties is grimly amusing; the group of sleuths js 
jovial and ridiculous, and the compensation of Richard is most 
satisfying. The whole thing is swift, and gravely absurd, 
and truly hilarious. Mr. Chesterton's illustrations ave as 
funny as ever, and of an amazing verisimilitude. 

In Here Comes the Lady that unusual and unequal writer, 
M. P. Shiel. adopts an old but ever-charming device of the 
story-teller, and puts a number of short tales on the lips of 
the suitors of Joy, a blind millionaire girl who is keeping court 
in her romantic grotto by the Norman sea, Joy does too much 
bridling, and the stories that deal with contemporary society, 
though always ingenious, are oddly naive. Mr. Shiels sombre 
magnificence of style goes to pieces over everyday things, 
though it is not safe to miss even a bombastic page in casi 
you lose some Jovely flower or jewel of speech. But let 
something prodigious, preposterous, happen. and the wings 
of his imagination, like Poe's, open wide in the atmosphere 
of terror and dreams. In carnival Rome, in revolutionary 
Avignon, in a lost Corsican villa, a Provencal moor, a moonlit 
maze, the secret room of a secret society, this book yields a 
little of his true quality. But it is * The Dark Lot of One 
Soul that charges it with imaginative passion and music. 
A sailor of Drake's, sunk to a valley of primal air under the 
midmost seas, tells * the greatness of my perishing.” Sliglitly 
Klizabethan, slightly De Quinceyish, here is again the prose 
of the Purple Cloud, revealing the murmur and moan, 
the resonance, reverberation and mystery of the English 
language. 

With Joris of the Rock Mr. Berringer swings us back to the 
violence, witcheraft. wild love, and blazoned splendour of the 
Middle Ages. Red Anne is the heroine, and the falcons of Ger 
ure seen again in furious battle. Some of the book is so good, 
that one wishes it were more equally wrought. The colour 
is blotted on, as it should be: the fairs, the gibbets. the castles 
and the cloisters, the assembly of the witches at the Singing 
Stones, the brilliant figures at Hautarroy, are all very definitely 
seen. But the conversation is often much too stilted; and 
the two fierce protagonists lose our interest before the end. 
They repeat themselves : T singularly tire of Anne's habit of 
* belling.” But the description of the page Juhel runs very 
sincerely through the story, and affords a dramatic «and 
beautiful conelusion to a gallant and exciting book. 

Racin ANNAND Tayror, 


DRUMS OF FATE. By Arthur i. Southon. (Sheldon 
Press. 7s. 6d.)— Missionary enterprise should offer good 
scope for fiction. Yet missionary stories are usually senti- 
mental tracts, in which art is sacrificed to propaganda. Mr. 
Southon, however, is a born story-teller. His moral never 
obtrudes itself, because he is intensely interested. for its own 
sake, in the excellent tale which he tells in terse and vigorous 
prose. The daughter of white parents in West Africa is 
stolen in infancy by natives, and, brought up in the beliet 
that she is the child of Africa’s most powerful god, she be- 
comes, by reason of her greater intelligence, more pagan thin 
the pagans. But, while environment makes her a savage 
queen, heredity awakens in her when she falls under the 
influence of the white missionary whom ultimately she marrics. 
It is a dramatic contlict between gods, as well as an exciting 
love story, that Mr. Southon gives us : and the West African 
background, with its tribal customs and fetish worship. is 
sketched in from intimate knowledge. 


MAKESHIFT. By Dot Allen. (Melrose. 7s. Gd.) —Miss 
Allen has written a quiet and sympathetic study of a young 
Scotswoman, doomed to the disillusionment that awaits the 
over-sensitive temperament. Jacqueline Thayer is the 
daughter of «a dressmaker in a litthe Lanarkshire town. Losing 
her parents, she lives with an aunt and uncle, who keep her 
until she is able to fend for herself as a typist in Glasgow. 
Innocent for her years, and fired with dreams of becoming 
a poet, she is roughly initiated into the realities of life by her 
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NO FRENCH.” 
> 
. ' 

Interesting Letter from Reader Who Has Adopted 
The New Pelman Method of Learning 
Languages. 

An interesting trib to the efficacy of the new Pelman 
method of learning French, Spanish, German and Itahan 
it using English has just been received in the shap: 

letter from a reader who is taking the Pel 

«nch Course. Jt runs as folle 

perhaps, even 1 ew your ( 
le, yet it would ake this occasion 
x it. In place « eeneralisations, let me_ tal 
rience. 
( e recently an od o] Boursault’s comedies, 
| the blaze of Moliere’s sun, and therefore n 
cani hane It had been rescued in 
m the library « | n the Somme battles. It 
ed 1824, and | shall neve get the thrill of seeing on 
page ‘Imprimeur du hk 
So near, then, seemed the |! ol the ebb and flow 

Fran political history! A ntertaining volume of 
Dun dated 1866, came from the same library. I read its 
4” odd pages in a couple of days, averaging 25 pages an hour 

My dictionary was needful but once in three pages or so 

months ago I kne French, and now I can pen 
e. After saving hat, I d not think a formal 
nt is necessary 

This letter is typical of the many hundreds reeccived 
f1 en and women who are learning French, Italian, 
Spanish or German by this new method. 

This method enables you to Jearn French in French, | 

an in German, Italian in Italian and Spanish in 
Spanish, thus avoiding any translation from one languags 

‘ ee ee : 

if wIOLaeL, 

It enables vou to ‘link in the particular language you 

lt enables vou to learn Forcign Language without 

ding months in a preliminary struggle with a mass 

lull and difficult grammatical rules and exceptions. 

roduces vou to the language itself straight away 

| you pick up the grammar almost unconsciously as 
0 along. 

| 7 . a . . 

1 to)6Dbe Committed to memor\ 

learn the words vou need by 

lly <o that the emain in vour mind 
sut effort. 

There are no class to attend. The new method 
nables you to learn a Foreign Language in your spar 
time, in your own home, and in about one-half the usual 
Vit 

Here are a few further examples of letters received 
from readers who have adopted this method. 

was able to pass London Matriculation (taking Spanish) 
june with minimum labour and no drudgery, although I 
s always reckoned a ‘dud’ at languages.” (S.B. 373.) 
last year I found your French Course of the greatest 
ible assistance during isit to France, unaccompanied, 
and out of hearing of the English tongue.” ((;.O. 106.) 
l have spent some 100 hous German studying by your 
hods. The results obtained » short a time are amazing 

With the aid of a dictionary, on account of the technical 

ibulary, I now find I can master German scientific reports 
published in their own tonguc.” (G.P. 136.) 
‘Tl have found the Italian Cour as interesting and absor! 

as the French Course. I am than satisfied with th 

rress made, and consider your Course is excellent.” 

(1.B. 202.) 

rhe new Pelman method of learning languages is fully 

explained in a little book entitled ** The Gift of Tongues.” 

here are four different editions of this book, one dealing 


with I*rench, another with Spanish, a third with Italian 
and a fourth with German. You can have a free copy 
of any one of these books by writing for it to-day to the 


Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 96 Pelman House, | 


Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. When writing you 


are particularly asked to state which of the four you | 


want, and it will be sent you by return, gratis and post 
ree. Call or write to-day. 


eat Overseas Branches: PARIS—35 Rue I W"Ap . 
NEW YVORK—71 West 45th Stre VELBOUI 396 Fling 
DURBAN—Natal B Ch DELHI 0 Alifer Road 
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FELIS IIL ITI ISITE LITO 


SHELLEY 


AND 


LEIGH HUNT 


HOW FRIENDSHIP MADE HIST 


fight for social, religious, and ] 
in Jhe Examiner and /ndica i sel 
from their intimate correspond including 


IMPORTANT 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


from Shelley to Hogg; Mrs. Shell 
1 


and Hunt; Trelawny and Hoge to Hunt 
a page from Mrs. Hunt's Diary recording 
appearance of Shell ) 
, a 
Price 12/6 net. 350 pp. 
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THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MEI 
By HENRY BLY. Translated 
WILSON Illustrated, Price 7s. 6d ‘ 


\Y 
At 





THE ACHIEVEWVENT OF 
MIDDLE AGES. 
By W. E. BROWN, at 


Glasgow University. 


one 


time Lect 
Pric 5s, 1 

ST. MARTIN 
Phe 
critical 
lated by 


OF TOURS. 

of SULPICIUS SEVERUS. 

introduction by PAUL MONCEAI 
M. C. WATT. Price 6s t 


Chronicles 


THE 
5 
, 


A Summary 


SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


of the Instructions « tl Virtues ane 


on Prayer, given by St. Jane Trances de Chantal. 
Compiled by the Sisters of the \ i Narrow 
Price &s. 6d. net. 
TOWARDS FREEDOM. 
By MOLLY VENESS. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
“A perfectly clean and wholesome novel of the Stage 


DO WE REMEMBER ? 


A Tale of Oxford in the Penal Day By FRANCES 
DE PARAVICINI. With 24 illustrations of Oxford. 
Price 5s. net. 





LONDON: 15 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 
and Edinburgh. 
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STEPHEN 


Strong, Silent Men 


**What’s this tobacco?” “Three Nuns.” . « « “ What’s it cut this funny 


way for?” “ Makes it cool, an’ slow to smoke ... little discs . . . each one 
the same good old blend.” . . « “ What’s it cost?” “ One-an’-tuppence 


an ounce.” « « « “An’ darned well worth it!” 


x * x 


The rest is stlence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—1s. 2d. an ounce 


MITCHELL @ SON, GLASGOW. BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), 


——— 
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em er and a novelist whose work is given her to type. 
There follows a genuine love-affair, suddenly ended by her 
fiance's death- and then, makeshift ! Phe story Is the more 
poignant for its restraint. Miss Allen writes with dignity ; 
but we should have welcomed a little more humerous relief. 


GYFFORD OF WEARE. By Jeffery Farnol. (Sampson 
Low. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Farnol’s new novel has characteristic 
spaciousness and verve. The story (presumably cightcenth 
century) is simple enough in outline. Two brothers, Sir 
Richard and Julien Weare, desire Helen D'Arcy. Helen takes 
Richard to be a scoundrel, and Julien a gentleman ; whereas, 
of course, after an involved series of adventures, the reverse 
proves to be the truth. But Mr. Farnol’s gusto carries us 
vaily along, and this in spite of his too deliberately archaic 
‘tvle. No doubt there are readers who feel that they are 
eetting more romance for their money when every page is 
freely sprinkled with * Zounds~ and ** Sdeath” and * Egad.” 
But, for ourselves, we are not among their number. 


THE CASE WITH NINE SOLUTIONS. By J. J. Con- 
nington. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—-Since death by _ violence 
must be accounted for in one of three ways—accident, suicide, 
or homicide (including murder), there are nine possible ways 
of two people dying one or other of these deaths. The greater 
part of the book is devoted to the elimination of the eight 
erroneous solutions and to the discovery of the right solution. 
The reader is in turn nonplussed by the ingenuity of the plot 
and flattered by his powers of detection, and his sympathies 
are throughout evenly distributed between the many suspect 
haracters. The dénouement is completely unexpected, and 
fully upholds the author's reputation as a master of this kind 
of story. 

THE FUNNY BONE. Compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.)—This volume contains eighteen humorous 
short stories by living masters of the craft. The writers include 
Messrs. E. F. Benson, George A. Birmingham, Stacy Aumonier, 
(ompton Mackenzie, Denis Mackail, and P. G. Wodehouse, 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, Miss Elizabeth Bowen, and Lady Cynthia 
Asquith herself. None of the stories has previously appeared 
in book form, and together they offer a rare feast of varied 
entertainment. 


ROOFS OFF. By Richmal Crompton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)-—-When Martin Evesham, fifty, childless, 
ud four months a widower, gives up business, sells his house 
n Golder’s Green, and settles in a new garden suburb near 
london, his relatives take his action to reflect grief at his wife's 
lath. Actually, however, Martin is rejoicing in emancipa- 
tion, for before he had married the dominating Mary, who had 
turned him into a tame and successful business man, he had 
been a dreamer, with a taste for poetry and architecture. His 
idventures at Mallings, the recently opened * estate,” include 
the promise of a romance that is not fulfilled. But his story 
merely gives Miss Crompton a pretext for taking the * roofs 
fi « number of houses in the garden suburb, and revealing 
ty us the secret tragedies and comedies of their varied inhabi- 
tants. She is often a caricaturist. But truth always underlies 
her exaggeration, and the book displays her characteristic 
bservation and humour, 

PUFF PASTE. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
—In these eleven short stories of Sussex, Mrs. Dudeney gives 
sa variety of good characterization and description. She is 
n turn humorous, pathetic, and fantastic. But the most 


plos 


attractive feature of her work is the quiet, inner glow of 


harm that is radiated by her love of true beauty and goodness. 


THE GARDEN OF PEACE. By Mary Forrester. (Hutch- 
inson, 7s. 6d.)—Something of the Barchester atmosphere per- 
vades this novel. We do not mean that The Garden of Peace 
is seriously comparable with Fram/ley Parsonage. Still less do 
we hint that Miss Forrester is consciously imitative. But 
lovers of Trollope will enjoy this quiet, leisurely chronicle of 
English life, which, having for its setting a little old town on 
an estuary, follows the development of a daughter of the manor 
from her early youth, when she is cheated out of romance by 
the jealousy of another girl, to the time when, happily married 
to a delightful clergyman, she can look back with thankful- 
hess upon disappointments and mistakes that successively 
seemed so tragic as they occurred. This is a very pleasant 
and human story. 


BAD GIRL. By Vina Delmar. (Philip Allan. 7s. 6d.j— 
There are different ways of being nasty, and the whole truth 
{however rawly it may be presented) is never so disgusting as 
semi-truth or perverted truth can be. We think, therefore, 
that Boston was wrong in banning this novel, which has 
enjoyed a large sale elsewhere in America. The story concerns 
a young lower middle-class couple who love not wisely, but 
too well, and have to marry in haste; while, in its later 
‘tages, it presents an intimate study of expectant motherhood. 
There is no denying the narrative’s fidelity to life, nor can we 
fail to admire the sincerity and sympathy that underlie Miss 
Delmar’s stark realism. As the work of a writer in her early 
twenties, Bad Girl is a remarkably promising performance. 


But Miss Delmar must learn to leave something to the reader's 
imagination, A novel is not the place for obstetrics. 


GALLIMAUFRY. By H. R. Wakefield. (Philip Allan. 
7s. 6d.)— This is a deliberately nonsensical story. The adven- 
tures in London Society of a young musical genius from 
Warrington, who has just been left a fortune and has never 
been in the Metropolis before, offer Mr. Wakefield the oppor- 
tunity of satirizing extravagantly the foibles and follies of our 
day. Sometimes his shafts are aimed with deadly enough 
precision; but at other times the fun is strained, thin, and a 
little cheap. 


VANITY UNDER THE SUN. By Dale Collins. (Heine- 
mann. ‘7s. 6d.)— Though it centres around an old idea—the 
duality of personality—-this is an exceptionally original and 
clever fantasy. Sir George Emmet, exhausted at forty by 
his strenuous success in the City, is ordered to take a cruise. 
At Yokohama there is an earthquake, which causes him to 
lie unconscious for some weeks. Awakening from oblivion, 
he assumes a new identity, and as ** Louis Kingsclere * enjoys 
the primitive freedom and romance denied to him by his earlier 
London life. His adventures take him to various places in the 
East and ultimately to Dutch New Guinea, where he finds a 
wife as satisfying to the * Louis’ in him as his respectable, 
domesticated Mary at home had been to the George. Always 
intriguing and sometimes grim, Mr. Collins has written a 
powerful and exciting story, pleasantly relieved of satirical 
humour and by admirably vivid and natural descriptions of 
foreign scenes. 


A Library List 


BroGraruy :—-The Earlier Life and Letters of Walter 11. Page, 
1855-1913. By Burton J. Hendrick. (Heinemann. 21s.) 
- Three Reformers : Luther—-Descartes—Rousseau. By 
Jaques Maritain. (Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d.) - 
Memoirs of Alexvander Wolkoff-Mouromtzoff (A. N. 
Roussoff). By Himself. (Murray. 21s.) Undiscovered 
Australia. By Captain Sir G. H. Wilkins. (Benn. 
21s.) Charles Darwin. By Henshaw Ward. (Murray. 
21s.) Letters of the Hon, Mrs. Edward Twisleton Written 


to her Family, 1852-1862. (Murray. 16s.) The Life 
of William Cobbett. By G. D. H. Cole. New Edition. 
(Collins. 5s.) -fnna Comnena. By Naomi Mitchison. 


Mrs. Montagu, Queen of the Blues. By John Busse, 
(Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. each.) 


Hisrory :—.1 History of Canada. By Carl Wittke. (Knopf. 


25s.) The Campaign in Gallipoli. By Hans 
Kannengiesser. (Hutchinson. 21s.) The Marlborough 


ITistories. Nineteenth Century Europe and Britain. By 
C. Raymond Beazley. Twice Fifty Years of Europe. By 
Percy Ashley. Britain as a European Power. By 
Andrew Browning. (Collins. 5s. each.) An Outline 
History of the Great War. By G. V. Carey and H. 8S. 
Scott. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) The 
Aleviad of the Princess .inna Comnena, ‘Transiated by 
Elizabeth A. S. Dawes. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) The 
Trial of Socrates. By Coleman Phillipson. (Stevens and 
Sons. 21s.) 

Travet:—The Voyage of Captain Thomas James. By 
Commander R. B. Bodilly, R.N. (Dent. 6s.) - 
Travels in French Indo-China. By Harry Hervey. 


(Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) Mogreb-el-Acksa : 
A Journey in Morocco. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) A Nomad in the South Sudan. 


By “Ben <Assher.” (Witherby. 16s.) The Kalahari 
and its Native Races. By FE. H. L. Schwarz. (Witherby. 


16s.) 
MISCELLANEOUS :—The Growth of the Mind. By Professor K, 
Koffka. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) Everybodys Anecdotes. 


Compiled by D. B. Knox. (Benn. 5s.) The Gospel 
and the Law. By His Honour Sir Edward Parry. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.)——-The Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson. By James Boswell, 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.) Spirit of Delight. By George McLean 
Harper. (Benn. 10s. 6d.)——J/'ishermen of the Banks. 
By James B. Connolly. (Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d.) 
——Writing Aloud. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 6s.) 
—A Book of Broadshects. With an Introduction by 
Geoffrey Dawson. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Ficrion :—Out of Drawing. By Marius Lyle. (Gerald Howe. 


7s. 6d.) The Lay Confessor. By Stephen Graham. 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) The Jade's Progress. By J. Storer 
Clouston. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) The Empress 


of Hearts. By E, Barrington. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.)——- 
The Women at the Pump. By Knut Hamsun. (Knopf. 
10s. 6d.) Thy Dark Freight. By Vere Hutchinson. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)——Yolan of the Plains. By 
Jerrard Tickell. (Cayme Press. 7s. 6d.)——-The Lover, 
By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Constable. 5s.) 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 455.) 


As a picture-book of infinite charm let us commend the 
second Volume of Plates issued as a companion to the 
Cambridge Ancient History (Cambridge University Press, 9s.). 
Here Mr. C. T. Seltman and his collaborators have assembled 
photographs of select examples of Greek art at its best, in 
the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ. The difliculty of 
limiting the number to about two hundred must have been 
great, when the field of choice was so wide. But anyone 
turning over the pages will see at a glance how rapidly Greek 
artists shook off the archaic fetters and how masterly they 
became—whether in architecture, sculpture, vase-painting or 
coins—in the age of Pericles. Facing each photograph is a 
descriptive note by an expert hand. 

* * * * 

Sir Thomas Urquhart, amongst other activities, invented 
a universal language ; and one of the virtues which was to 
recommend it to the world’s attention was its possessing for 
every word at least ten synonyms. It must have been a lan- 
guage peculiarly fitted to Sir Thomas's style. Even out of 
the English language he wrung a prodigality of ways of saying 
the same thing over and over again. Scarcely another writer 
has ever equalled him in profusion of speech. His dream- 
biography of The Admirable Crichtoun (Pleiad Press, 21s.) 
keeps up this astonishing riot of language. The writing, in 
fact, is a good match for the virtuosity of his hero ; for by Sir 
Thomas's account that noble Scot at the court of Mantua 
overcame the champions of the world at sword-play, con- 
founded the world’s greatest scholars, disputing with them in 
twelve languages, in verse or prose, on any subject under the 
sun; and found his way irresistibly into the hearts of all the 
fairest and most virtuous of women. The account is pure 
fantasia, but it is written with unparalleled gusto. 

* * * * 

In Ilow You Began (Gerald Howe, 2s. 6d.) Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis has told, side by side, the stories of animal 
evolution and of embryology. She has done it very well, 
in clear and simple language. The book is written for children, 
but there is no * writing down.” The words and sentences 
are clear and natural ; an adult can take pleasure in them and 
gain information. At the same time, there is nothing beyond 
the comprehension of a child. Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s achieve- 
ment is remarkable ; the question whether children should be 
introduced to the subject so early must be left to the discretion 
of parents. 

* * 1 * 

Dr. Peloubet and Miss Alice D. Adams have collaborated to 
bring up to date Smith’s Bible Dictionary (Peloubet’s Bible 
Dictionary, R.T.S., 10s. 6d.), and have produced a very useful 
reference volume. It is, of course, based upon conservative 
lines of history and interpretation, gnd, following these lines, 
we get a very capable index to the names and events of 
Scripture, with carefully rendered pronunciations, maps, 
plans, illustrations, and indices of such subjects as the money, 
weights, measures, botany, of the Bible. For use in the 
lower forms of schools, and in Sunday schools, teachers will 
find this a handy and acceptable guide. 

* % * * 

The same praise, coupled with the same caution, is due to 
Dr. Irwin's Universal Bible Commentary (R.T.S., 7s. 6d.). He 
often sheds light on dark places, and his work is a model of 
compactness. But the introductions to the several Books 
pay smail heed to the results of the more recent criticism, the 
Pentateuch being pronounced chiefly Mosaic in authorship, 
many of the Psalms pre-exilic and Messianic, Isaiah ascribed, 
but with reluctance, to two authors only, and no hint given 
of the probably late and possibly unhistoric character of 
Daniel. There is a good analysis of the argument of Job. 
The book is chiefly valuable for the sidelights in the notes, 
and the explanation of archaic terms. 

* * * * 

Mr. C, K. Crane, of Los Angeles, California, sends us a 
pamphlet dealing with the Essential International Narcotic 
Problem in 1928 and a Solution, which points out, with 
emphasis, that at least ten times the world’s legitimate need 
for narcotics is being manufactured, and that it is manufac- 


tured in only forty factories. Control the output of thoy 
factories and the problem is solved. 
* * * * 

Crimped cod, woodcock, plum-pudding—that is the meny 
of a Christmas dinner recommended by Thomas Walker 
(* accompanied by champagne ™) in The Art of Dining (Cayng 
Press, 21s.) Mr. Filson Young contributes an interesting 
introduction, showing us how Walker's curious character jj 
revealed in these pages. He doted on his mother, neve 
married, and died of pulmonary apoplexy at the age of 59, 
although he was the author of The Art of Attaining High 
Health. The ** happy mean” he insisted on would be eop. 
sidered excess in these days——witness a dinner at Blackwalj 
where a party of eight considered the following to be a moderate 
repast : turtle soup, whitebait, grouse, apple fritters and jelly, 
ices, and a “ good dessert.” The liquids served were punch 
(with the turtle “of course’), champagne, claret, a little 
port, and one liqueur apiece. The only incident marring this 
harmony was that a guest demanded bottled porter. This 
is a very amusing book. 

* * * « 





Dr. Yespersen’s new language, Novial, which he describe 
in An International Language (Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.) is 
derived from Esperanto ; but it is uglier, more complicated, 
less consistent, and very much more difficult to learn. It js 
to be regretted that Dr. Yespersen, as a professional philologist, 
has not seen the wisdom of going for the basis of his vocabulary 
to Latin, the old interlanguage of culture. Nevertheless, 
the sternest of his critics must admire the sturdy faithfulness 
to his cause which the author has maintained for a generation, 

* * * * 

Mr. Desmond Coke's Confessions of an Incurable Collector 
(Chapman and Hall, 21s.) is very unlike most books on the 
inexhaustible theme. It is uncommonly well written and 
charmingly illustrated, and the author is not continually 
boasting of his good bargains—indeed, he seems doubtful 
whether most * finds ” are worth while. He has a great deal 
to say about Rowlandson, though he underrates the popularity 
of that erratic and prolific genius. He describes his collecting 
of panoramas, peep-shows, samplers and other oddities. But 
he commands our gratitude most of all by advising his readers 
to collect not merely the relics of the past but also the goed 
things that are being done in our own time. The young 
artists of the present desire and need the encouragement that 
Mr. Coke would have us give them. 

# * * * 

Mr. Walter Pollard has fulfilled a pious filial duty in writing 
the Life of Sam Pollard of China (Seeley, Service, 6s.), who 
spent twenty-eight adventurous years as a missionary in the 
little known districts of Nosuland and Miaoland in Westem 
China. The book is useful missionary propaganda, and, ip 
addition, contains information about certain almost unknown 
aboriginal tribes who dwell round the head-waters of the 
Yang-tse. We read of hills in Miaoland “full of beautiful 
smokeless coal, well named by the Chinese * Black Gold. ” 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. M. J. C. Meiklejohn, 
136 Coombe Lane, S.W. 20, for the following :— 


Questions on Frontier Lore 


1. What is (a) a machila, (6) a machete, (¢) a kerrie ? 

2. What are vel-schoen (misnamed ‘ veldt-shoes’) and why 90 
called ? 

3. What is (a) a cinch, (6) a hackamore, (¢) a lariat ? 


4. Explain the difference between hobbling and knee-haltcring 
a horse. Can a knee-haltered horse lift his head? 
5. What is meant by the terms, applied to horses—brumby, 


schimmei and paint-horse ? 

6. What is (2) a Mexican lion, (6) a native companion, (c) a gems 
bok ? 

7. Give the meaning of the terms Jobola and shamba. 
are they used ? 

8. What is (@) an igloo, (b) an adobe, (c) a tepee ? 

9. What is (a) a kaross, (b) a poshteen, (c) a parka ? 

10. What is a dew-spoor ? 

11. What are biltong and jerked meat ? 

12. What animals are miscalled a tiger, a wolf, and a caimelt 
Where ? 

13. What is (a2) a vaquero, (6) a gaucho, (c) a dog-musher ? 


Answers will be found on page 470, 


Where 
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The Dictionary of 
National Biography 


Here tragedy, comedy, failure, success, 
pathos and bathos pass like a 


romance, 
pageant. 


The 25 volumes of this monumental 
work are now available not only to the 
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long to possess such a work but hesitate 
to draw a cheque for the full purchase 
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“Welwyn is so scandalously unique that few even of those 
who have heard of it really grasp what it is, what it has done 
and what it stands for. ... Welwyn, this paragon of a place, 
this town unique—or almost unique—in all England... . It is an 
humiliating admission, but it is just plain common-sense, fore- 
sight and good management, and nothing clse. And so it is 
unique, and so it is becoming a by-word and a wonder, and so it 
1s comely and spacious, prosperous and healthy.’—Mr. Clough 
Ellis in“ England and the Octopus.” 





WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


is now in its eighth year of existence. People visit it 
from all over the world to see an example of excep- 
tionally successful town-planning. The importance of 
what has been accomplished is everywhere recognised. 


CAPITAL IS NEEDED 


to enable the Company to carry out its plans for the 
steady development of the Industrial and Commercial 
Areas side by side with the Residential and the Rural. 


THE 62 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK 


of which a further £200,000 is now offered for sub- 
scription provides an investment whereby all may take 
part in a real social enterprise, and receive, at the 
same time, an adequate return on their capit?!. 





Write for a copy of the Prospectus to 
SECRETARY, Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Socialists and 


Taz Report of the Committee appointed by the Labour 
Party to inquire into banking and currency policy is 
an interesting document. It makes, in my judgment 
at all events, some unsound recommendations, but at 
least it gives evidence that those who have prepared 
jt have made a study of the financial and currency 
developments of the past decade and moreover have 
not confined their investigations to this country, but 
have duly noted the international aspects of the post- 
war problems in so far as they are concerned with cur- 


far so good. Unfortunately, however, the 


rency. So 
committee was so desirous of getting on to its proposals 
fr “controlling ~~ the banks, that the 
upon the ten years developments are crude and one-sided, 


the good r¢ sults of the 


observations 


no recognition being made of 
deflationary period (such for example as the steadier 
foreign exchanges) or the mischief wrought by the 
previous vears of inflation and for which neither the 
Bank of England nor the other banks were re sponsible. 


UNBALANCED REASONING, 


It is truc., as the Report savs, that between 1915 and 
19220 there was gross inflation and a rise in prices and 
that from 1920 (or thereabouts) onwards the period was 
more or less a deflationary one when prices fell, though 

Why, however, the 
with regard to the 


not be it noted to the pre-war level. 
committee should wax 
ielationary period and assert that “‘ there are grounds 
fr profound disquiet in the fact that during the years 


indignant 


1920-25 the financial interests were able, almost without 
hallenge, to ferce the nation up the long uphill road of 
deflation,” and yet at the samic time should ignore the 
fact that for the previous five years, including two of the 
years following the War, the nation was “ foreed ” down 
the long descent of with all the concealed 
taxation that difficult to understand. 
The inflation which was primarily the result of State 


inflation, 
was involved, is 
to some extent obligatory during the War period, 
from 1918 to 1920 
labour, presumably because it is the State and partly, 


policy 
but less so escapes censure from 
perhaps, because there is real inability to perceive the 
ham which was wrought by the period of inflation. It 
would seem that there is either incapacity or unwilling- 
less to recognize the fictitious and inevitably temporary 
haracter of the War prosperity and of the prosperity of 
the two years following, largely as the result of Govern- 
ment disbursements in one form or another. These dis- 
bursements could not possibly continue, though mani- 
lestly it is the idea of Labour that prosperity is yet to be 
wooed by a reversion to huge national outlays for ** social 
purposes ** or at least by some great expansion of credit 
n which the State is to play the leading part. 
True Wispom. 

Those who hold these views might well be referred to no 
kss a source than the Referee of last Sunday (the journal 
which is apparently the mouthpiece of those who would 
have a still greater expansion in State Credit), or rather to 
the admirable article by Calvin Coolidge, the President 
ifthe United States, that country so often held up by the 
Socialists as a Here two 
txtracts from what is described as the “ Philosophy of 
principles which should 


model of prosperity. are 


@ President,” concerning th 


the Banks—II 


President 


govern the conduct of the national finances. 


Coolidge says: 


“IT am for economy, not because it saves money, but because it 
saves people.” 7 
“The worst enemy of the wage-earner is Governm-nt exe 


travayvance.’’ 


These are truths which might be commended to our 
own Government of to-day quite as much as to the 
Socialist Party, 

A DANGER. 

For the moment, however, I am only concerned with 
the fact that this readiness to ignore on the one hand the 
harm wrought through inflation, where the State through 
the Government completely controlled the credit policies, 
and on the other hand the endeavour to attribute all ills 
in the subsequent period to the policy of the banks, or 
in other words of individual enterprise, seriously detracts 
from the value of the Report of the Labour Committee 
as anything approaching to a really impartial investi- 
gation of the situation with impartial recommendations. 
In short we are in danger of one of the greatest of our 
national assets, and one which has supremely ministered 
the 
sport of party politics, and the thought is a disturbing one, 


to our progress during the past century, being made 


SUGGESTED CONTROL. 

One of the suggestions in the Labour Committce’s 
Report is that the Bank of England should be controlled 
“by a public corporation containing representatives of 
such essential factors in the community as the Treasury, 
Board of Trade, Industry, Labour and the Co-operative 

while another that there 
‘such changes in the banking and financial 


Movement,” recommends 
should be 
system as will secure that the available supply of credit 
and of savings shall be used for enterprises to national 
from those that 
socially injurious, and that there shall be an inquiry 
into the best methods of achieving this purpose.” 


advantage as distinct are useless or 


Pourrics A MENACE. 


I confess that I fail to see what possible advantage 
would be secured by Labour or the Co-operative Movement 
being concerned with the control of the Bank of England 
or, for that matter, of any other financial institution, 
Even in this self-assertive age it is rather extraorciiary 
to note how the Labour Party 
its challenge to dominate every section of the community, 
for labour, working as it does through its Trade Unions, 
Labour in its 


uing 


is constantly issuing 


has become inextricably mixed with 
political sense, and while it would never do, of course, for 
Labour propaganda to set out baldly that the Labour 
Party must be represented on the Bank of England or 
on this or that financial institution, that is what would 
seem to be involved in the proposals, for already trade 


and industry are well represented in the Bank Directorate. 


UNEMPLUYMENT. 


It is clear, however, that the Labour Party which so 
far has failed to secure the nationalizing of certain indus- 
tries by the State is now desirious of achieving its ends 
by securing control for the State of banking and finance, 
knowing that in so doing it would hold a key to the 
position which the 
industry at a later period, and, because there is at the 


might secure nationalization of 
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present time a seri®us condition as regards unemployment, 
the attempt is made to prove that this unemployment 
is directly traceable to banking and monetary policy. 
The audacious effrontery of the tactics almost, but not 
quite, compels admiration. 


Trave Nor Wrotity Derressen. 


To what is the unusually large volume of uneimpioyment 
at the present time due, and is there general industrial 
depression ? Replying to the questions in their reverse 
order it will be found that trade as a whole is not abnor- 
mally depressed and that, in the main, the depression 
is connected with certain heavy industries such as coal, 
iron and steel, and rail and shipping transport as distinct 
from motor. Further, it will be found that while the 
unemployment figures are much above the pre-war 
level, so also are the figures of employment. That is 
to say, including women and girls, the numbers at work 
to-day and receiving wages are much greater than in 
1914, while, owing to that fact and that the scale of 
wage is so much higher, increased purchasing power 
has greatly stimulated many trades in the country. 
Presumably there would be no desire on the part of the 
Socialists to attribute these increased figures of employ- 
ment or the increased purchasing power cither to 
banks or to monetary policy, and I am not constrained 
to make any claim on their behalf. When, however, 
trade depression in certain industries with consequent 
unemployment is laid at the doors of the banks it becomes 
necessary to protest, not so much on the grounds of justice, 
but on those of truth, because not only do such suggestions 
divert attention from the real causes of the trouble, but 


they suggest a preparation for worse things to come. 
ActuaL Facts, 


The causes of trade depression in certain of the heavy 
industries are many, and Tam not in the least concerned 
to disprove that difliculties in some industries may have 
been temporarily slightly increased by the return to 
gold before the exchanges had completely reached 
parity, any more than I will stop to demonstrate that 
any il effects produced in particular industries by the 
movement and the methods of our return to gold were 
fully offset by gains in other dircetions. What, however, 
is fundamental to the issue is that certain facts, mainly 
responsible for the present situation, have characterized 
the decade examined by the committee appointed by 
the Labour Party and that not one of them is referred 
to. Here area few -to enumerate them all is impossible— 
(1) As a direct consequence of the War our industrial 
activities for four years were so rudely disturbed that 
even when the War was over some of the heavy industries, 
and notably armament companies and iron and steel 
works, found their business either gone or radically 
changed in kind and requiring in many instances a 
complete change in machinery and methods, (2) As a 
further direct consequence of the War many countries 
were so impoverished as no longer to have their pre-war 
purchasing power, and in the case of many countries, 
including Russia, that truth holds good to-day. (3) As 
a further direct consequence of the War certain of the 
neutral countrics and notably the United States 
established a hold upon our markets very bard to shake. 
(4) As an indirect consequence of the War and the nature 
of the peace arrangements, many foreign countries 
changed their activities from agriculture to manufac- 
turing, and in particular, to the manufacture of goods 
previously supplied by Great. Britain. These were 
developments for which neither banking nor monctary 
policy were responsible, 


How were these developments met in this country 7 
It might have been supposed that they would have 
heen met by the Government effecting such rigid economy 
as to cause a speedy and drastic reduction in taxation. 
Pus it so? Tt might also have been supposed that 
having regard to these same developments the needs 
for cheap production rendered neecssary by reduced 
purchasing power and foreign competition would have 
been so keenly perceived as to cause the Labour Unions 


Revaw Trouser, 


————. 


for a space of a few years to agree that there my 
be longer hours of labour, more intense efforts, a 
a relaxation of Union restrictions whenever they we 
found to hinder the vital work of industrial 4, 
financial recuperation. Was it so? Or, rather, y 
it not a case of determining that the fictitious prosper 
of the inflation period should be maintained for 

long as possible, and at all costs, even if amidst such criti 
conditions there should be strike after strike culoiinati 
in the great effort of 1926 with its cight months ec, 
stoppage, the effects of which are with us to-day. (); 
is reluctant to recall these things at this moment. and ) 


would not be necessary if the Oflicial Labour Pa 
were not endeavouring to place the blame for unciaph 
ment on the wrong shoulders. That in the fa 


such facts there should now be an attempt to lay ow 
industrial troubles at the doors of the monetary ai 
banking system, which as a matter of fact has been t| 
one factor saving us from the full consequences of | 
follies, may be a testimony to the audacity aid t 
ingenuity of those responsible for the ‘ Labour Re 
on Banking and Currency Policy, &¢.,” but it constitut 
i poor estimate both of the memory and the intellige 
of the British people. 

Next week. in my third and final article on this subject 
of Socialists and the Banks, [ shall hope to deal with t 





fallacy of State credit as applied to banking enterpris, 


Artnuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


CHEERFULNESS MAINTAINED. 


Tue Stock Exchange continues in cheerful mood and th 
Industrial Market activity shows signs of shifting to ney 
groups. The iron and steel section. for example, has shown 
signs of revival. while artificial silk shares have gone out of 
favour since indications of overproduction began to appear, 
Some of the recent favourites in the gramophone group ar 
not quite so buoyant, though America seems to | 
unbounded faith in the future of Columbias, having be 
responsible for the further advance which has occurred 
Signs are not wanting, however, that a certain amount of 
profits on industrials is being consolidated by reinvestment 
in gilt-edged securities. which have all been very firm despite 
monetary uncertainties, and Home Railway have 
enjoyed a small revival. Oils have become uncertain as it 
would appear that the off-repeated rumour of agreement 
between the big groups which was responsible for the strength 
of this section last week was again a trifle premature. Rubbers 
remain in the doldrums, while in the mining section tin has 
come back to favour on the improvement in the price of the 
metal, 


OSSOSS 


stocks 


x. * * + 


Sranparp Woop Puce. 

Very satisfactory progress was reported at the statutory 
meeting of the Standard Wood Pulp Company. Wher the 
issue was nade, said Mr. A. L. Sydney, who presided ai the 
meeting, half their 1929 output had been sold, but they had 
now sold the whole of their output on favourable terms. with 
the exception of 10,000 tons which had to be kept to supply 
certain customers. They had encountered very great natural 
difficulties, but the whole plant would be crected and in full 
production in December of this year, and they were considering 
the building of a sulphate mill, as the consumption of sulphate 
pulp was constantly increasing. The Directors had decided 
io pay a dividend on the Preference shares at the rate of 
7) per cent. per annum covering the first three months of the 
company’s operations and in future to make such payment 
quarterly instead of half-yearly. 


%: * * 
Ancio-Stvam Correoravrion. 


The chairman of the Anglo-Siam Corporation Jad an 
excellent annual report to submit to the shareholders on 
Tuesday last, the net profit being £119,785, as compared with 
£98,879, and the distribution for the year is 35 per cent.. as 
compared with 32) per cent., the bonus, in addition to the 
22) per cent. dividend, being increased from 10 to 125 pet 
cent. The company is thus reaping the benefit of the sound 
jimancial policy which it has followed in the past, and even 
so the margin of profit permits of the allocation of £55,000 
to dividend equalization fund. The balance-sheet makes 
a strong showing with investments in British Government 
and other securities of £280,650, and the reserve is now 


‘i 


\ 
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ANNUAL COLLECTION 


OF 


400,000 
| HALF-CROWNS 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S FOOD. 








amar} SHE HAS 
REACHED 
300,000 
Please help the title child up the ladder. 
300,000 Hialf-Crowns have been received in response to 


Bamardo’s ANNUAL APPEAL for 400,000 Half-Crowns 
as Birthday Gifts in memory of the Founder, the late Dr. 
Barnardo, to provide food for their family of 7,799 Children— 
the largest family in the world. 


Please do not forget the little ones. 


Cl S nd Orders payable “Dr, Barnardo's Hom Founder's 
Lin) Ft ind,” and d, may be sent to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
22 Barnare in ‘Vio +, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 
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slightly in exeess of the issued capital. At the mecting the 
chairman gave an exhaustive review of the company’s activities 
and indicated that results would have been even better but 
for the failures among rice merchants in Java, the continued 
unsettled state of affairs in China and the depression of trade 


in Singapore, owing to the decline in the price S rubber. 
. W. BK, 





Answers to Questions on Frontier Lore 


1. (2) An African carrying-hammock; (6) a Spanish-American 
heavy knife for cutting brushwood or throats ; (ce) a S. African 
knobbed stick used for the settlement of acute differences.—— 
2. Skin shoes, because made of vel (untanned leather).——3. (a) a 
girth; (6) a halter-bridle ; (c) a tethering-rope. 4. One is loosely 
shackling the horse over the fore-fetlocks ; the other drawing his 
head down by a halter-rein attached by a clove-hitch to the knee. 
Yes, if he lifts his leg. 5. (a) An unbroken horse off an Australian 
range: (b) a roan horse (S. Africa); a piebald horse (Spanish 
American). 6. (a) A puma; (b) A kind of Australian crane ; 
(c) An oryx antelope (S. Africa) or a chamois (Switzerland). 
7. (a) Cattle-price paid for a wife (S. Africa) ; (b) East African native 
garden.——8. (a) An Eskimo snow-block hut; (b) A Spanish 
American house of sun-dried brick; (c) A Red Indian lodge. 
9. (#2) AS. African skin rug; (6) An Afghan sheep-skin coat; (c) 
An Arctic fur hood. 10. Track left on grass in early morning whilo 
the dew still lies.- ll. Sun-dried meat.- 12. Leopard, hyena, 
and giraffe. S. Africa——13. (a4) Mexican cowboy ; (b) S. American 
half-breed cattle herder; (c) Sledge-dog driver (North America). 
































COMPANY MEETING. 


THE ANGLO-SIAM CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


RECORD PROFIT. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND. 
MR. J M. RYRIE’S SPEECH. 


annual ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Siam 
was held at 5 St. Helen’s Place, London, 
J. M. Ryric, the Chairman of 








Tu thirty-first 
Corporation, Limited, 
i.C., on Tuesday, October 2nd, Mr. 
the Corporation, presiding. 

In the course of his address the Chairman mentioned that, at 
the last annual meeting he ventured to predict that the profits 
for the year covered by the accounts now presented would be 
maintained at or about the average of recent years, the average 
profits for the last ten years being £86,608, whilst to-day the Direc- 
tors were in a position to furnish accounts showing the record profit 
of £119,784, and this in spite of bad debts at more than one branch. 
A favourable monsoon had enabled India to increase both its 
imports and exports during 1927-28 as compared with the previous 
year. but with competition as keen as ever the best he could say 
was that the branches at Bombay and Karachi had, on the whole, 
maintained their position. 

Owing to the decline in the price of rubbcr the profits of tho 
Singapore branch suffered and the directors had considered it pru- 
dent to curtail shipments to that centre. 

The Chairman then dealt with the progress of the Siam-Malay 

tubber Co., Limited, the new company operating in Johore, in 
which the Corporation is largely interested and mentioned that 
660 acres out of the 3500 acres of land taken up had been cleared 
and prepared for planting this year. 

The results from the Timber and General business in Siam had 
heen favourable, a good floating season having provided ample 
supplies of timber, while the profits derived from general trading 
in Bangkok were satisfactory, in spite of failures in Java and a 
restricted trade with China. 

In referring to the sound principles of finance adopted by His 
Majesty the King of Siam and his Government in recent years, 
under the able guidance of Sir Edward Cook, Mr. Ryrie expressed 
confidence that when the Report of the Financial Adviser on the 
Budget for the year 1928-29 came to hand it would be found that 
no deterioration in the position had taken place. 

Dealing with the accounts the Chairman pointed out that the 
increase in net profits, so far at least as these came from the timber 
business, was due to fortunate conditions which cannot be expected 
every vear. 

The Forest Tramway had disappeared entirely from the accounts, 
the whole cost of this undertaking, amounting to about £146,500, 
having been written off out of accumulated reserves. 

Including £7,800, the Corporation’s contribution to the paid up 
capital of the Siam-Malay Rubber Coropany, Limited, £29,800 
advanced to the Bombay Woollen Manufacturing Company, Limi- 
ted, on a mortgave of their fixed asscts and additions to gilt-edged 
securities, the investments had increased by £73,500 as compared 
with March 31st, 1927. 

After dealing with the manner in which it was proposed to allocate 
the profits, the Chairman mentioned that the institution of an 
Equatization of Dividend Fund had not been made for the purpose 
or in the hope of maintaining a bonus of 15 per cent., but in order 
ihat, in a lean vear, the Corporation may have a fund upon which 
the Directors can draw for the purpose of equalizing the dividend. 

Mr. Ryvrie paid » tribute to the manaving directors, the secretary 
and the staff in London, and the East, for their loys al auc successful 
work on behalf of the Corporation, and mentioned with regret that, 





while he remained on the Board, Mr. 8. H. Hendrick had ‘Tesigne 
his position as a Managing Director, and that Mr. P. Scott, had beey 
appointed to the vacancy created. 

The Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts for the yoy 
ended March 31st, 1928, were adopted, and final dividends of 3! pe 
cent. on the Pre fe rence Shares and 12} per cent., together w ith 4 
bonus of 12} per cent. on the ordinary share ~S, Were "de -clared, making 
a total distribution of 35 per cent.—less tax—on the ordinary sha; , 
for the year. 


Mr. 8S. H. Hendrick and Mr. P. Scott were re-elected director 





and Messrs. Turquand, Youngs and Co. were appointed auditog 
for the current year. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the ( . 
Directors and Staff. 





A man died suddenly at a comparatively early 





age, thinking that he had provided 
sufficiently for his wife and children by 
assuring his life for an amount equal to 
about one year’s income. As a matter of 
arithmetic the proposition is ridiculous, 
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